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PROSPECTS 


The prospects you really 
need to see are the ones 
you stay away from, avers 
A. E. N. Gray, assistant 
secretary of The Prudential 
Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica. He contributes an in- 
spiring article in this week's 
issue. See page six. 


PERSONALITY 


T. Leighton Foster, of Can- 
ada, is the subject of a new 
presentation of ‘'Personal- 
ities" this week. Photos on 
page three show him at three 
stages of his illustrious career. 


GENERAL 


James S. Regan continues his 
discussion of the life insur- 
ance contract; David Porter 
and W. A. Hamlin give gos- 
sip and business another re- 
view. Read Mr. Hirschfeld's 
"Farewell to Inflation” on 
page ten. 
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OUT IN 
FRONT 


T. Leighton Foster 


Even the responsi 
bilities of a lieu 
tenant of Canadian 
Engineer Signals, in 
camp at Seaforth, 
England, 1917, one 
day away from the 
trenches, could not 
erase that smile. 





After eleven years of disentangling in- 

surance disputes and promoting wise 

legislation as Ontario Superintendent, 

a new career beckons—that of general 

counsel of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association. 





HREE interludes in a rich life—student, soldier 

and official—with the fullness of his career still 
lying before him. Seldom does a public official re- 
tire with so lavish a portfolio of memories as that 
which R. Leighton Foster, K. C., brings with him to 
his new post—associations with his fellow superin- 
tendents, whose organization he served both as 
secretary and as president, laws aiding the prestige 
and efficiency of insurance for the passage of which 
he was chiefly responsible, hundreds of company men 
and agents whose firm friendship springs from 
their loyalty to this man who for so many years ruled 
their destiny with impartial justice. 

Although the complete scheme of insurance 
methods and practice has absorbed him for more 
than a decade, Mr. Foster's interests will hereafter 
be identified solely with life insurance because of his 
selection as general counsel to the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association. Eleven years of a 
competent official career, regretfully ended, have 
nevertheless equipped him for an even more efficient 
service in the years that stretch ahead with new 
promise. 





A fifteen-year-old Undergraduate at the McMaster University, 
Toronto, Canada, unharried by the problems that a depression 
brought to insurance. 
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Toward Bigger Achievement 


Next year this Company will celebrate its 
| first quarter-century of service. It has won 
| the confidence and good will of westerners. 
| It reviews a record of steady, conservative 

progress, yet constant modernization of 

views and methods. 


*Direct liberal home office contracts for 
fieldmen. *Non-forfeitable renewals. *A 
complete line of policies. *Juvenile, 
women, group, wholesale, accident and 
health. *Proven organized selling plans. 
*Dynamic presentations. *Sales aids for 
every situation. *Understanding home 
office cooperation. *Really helpful instruc- 
tion and supervision for new men. Write 
for details. 


RAY P. COX, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 


CALIFORNIA WESTERN STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Sacramento California 























A General Agent 


(of one of the leading companies) 


Writes Us 


When I entered the life insurance business in 1899 | 
was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 
GUIDE has been my daily and useful companion since 
that time. 


I highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90's. 


With much interest I have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. 


Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men. 


In this case there is 36 years of experience behind this 


preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 


Order a copy for your own use. Hundreds of agents 
are swinging to the dependability of the HANDY 
GUIDE. 


List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed 
(Ask for company club rates) 


THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YOURS TO ENJOY 


That is the title of a de luxe brochure around 
which Fidelity has built a direct mail work plan 
with which to supplement its successful lead service. 
These two workable tools offer an organized plan 
of work which is unusually resultful. 


A Life Income for You 


That is the selling theme around which the work 
plan is built. It is a theme which induces a cordial 
reception, a fair hearing and substantial business. 
Fidelity offers, in addition to its Income for Life 
plan, Family Income, Family Maintenance and an 
Adjustment plan—all peculiarly suited to today’s 
needs. 


Fi IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 























DISABILITY 


is 
PUBLIC ENEMY NO. 1 
and 


DISABLED MEN FACE 
FOUR PROBLEMS 


I—They need a definite, guaranteed 
come, supervision free, about which 
there is no worry. 


2—They need this income regardless of the 
cause or type of disability. 


3—The basis for payment must be inability 
to work, rather than house confinement. 


4—It must be theirs irrespective of physical 
condition. 


THE NEW 
PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Non-Cancellable Income Policy 


SOLVES ALL FOUR 


Founded 1868 


acitic Mutual Lite 


Insurance Company sama 
GEORGE 1.COCHRAN, paesioenr 





Offices in Principal Cities in 42 States 


Home Office Assets 
Los Angeles, Cal. Over $205,000,000 
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THE REWARDS OF READING 


EADING makes a full man, conference a ready man and writ- 
R ing an exact man. This, from the philosophic mind of Fran- 
cis Bacon, is an admonition that no life insurance salesman 
who would be successful can ignore. Though uttered long years 
before life insurance had become the beneficial influence it is now 
acclaimed, an analytic study of the precept discloses a wisdom 
content of inestimable worth. Every agent who would secure his 
efficiency and maintain his production of enduring life protection 
on a level that marks him as a valuable member of his profession, 
could profitably use it as a practical guide in his daily life. 


The story of life insurance is a simple one. From any one of 
an unnumbered list of well written books on the soundness of its 
basic structure and the variety of its benefits, there is readily 
obtainable a convincing proof of a value to which is added the 
weight of millions who have benefited through the service it 
renders. Indeed with it as a topic there is possible to conceive 
that the most forceful of all selling documents could be obtained 
within the limits of a single page. Unfortunately such is the 
nature of the human mind that no matter how strongly it is moved 
to embrace a cause or a concept, it will, lacking constant stimula- 
tion, succumb to the deadening influence of neglect which time 
always imposes. 


This weakness requires that even our most ardent beliefs be 
bulwarked by reinforcement which comes to the intellect through 
the eye and the ear. So it is that though an abiding faith in life 
insurance as an unequalled means of relieving human suffering 
once be ours, there still needs be constant reiteration of its prin- 
ciples and performances if we are to hold steadfast that fervor 
which is essential to the spread of its gospel and the broadening 
of its acceptance. 


A pause in reading, a let-down in the will to maintain enthu- 
siasm, soon lessens the urge to discuss its worth with others. The 
salesman no longer becomes the ready man at conference. Those 
who supervise production soon discover that the contracts that 
had been models of completeness, have lost something of that 
quality that has established each one as an ideal coverage fitted 
to the specific need of each insured. In the writing of both appli- 
cation and policy, there is sacrificed exactness in order to retain 
some pretense of efficiency in production. As Bacon has said, 
“where there is less reading much cunning is required to supply 
its lack.” The fewer interviews and the decrease in applications 
which are the inevitable result, foreshadow the end of a promising 
career in the field of life underwriting. 


The constant counsel, the ceaseless command of every agency 
executive to his staff, must be “Read.” Though no additional 
knowledge may thereby be gained, there is the indisputable fact 
that no one can read on the subject of life insurance and its opera- 
tion without receiving new inspiration or reawakening of old faith 
to sponsor enthusiasm and effort. 


2 SS, 











PROSPECTS YOU STAY 


Find Someone Unwilling to Listen 


But Able to Buy Life Insurance 


WONDER what your reaction would be if I 

were to tell you that your real reason for not 

buying life insurance may some day be the cause 
of your death. I’m quite sure that that statement 
would arouse sufficient interest in your mind to 
make you want to hear the rest of the story. 

And I think you will agree with me that if you 
were to make the same statement to a prospect, it 
would produce the same reaction in his mind as it 
has produced in yours. But I think you will agree 
also that the value of that reaction would depend 
very largely on what kind of a prospect you made 
the statement to. 

I wonder if you realize that the prospects 
you stay away from, are buying more life insur- 
ance from somebody else, than the prospects you 
call on, are buying from you. Perhaps you don’t 
think that statement applies to you. Very well, 
I'll let you be the judge. 


Three Essentials 

If you were able to take with you from a Sales 
Congress the solution of the prospect problem, the 
secret of big production, and a means of answering 
every objection you will ever meet to the purchase 
of life insurance, wouldn’t you feel that you were 
well prepared to achieve an outstanding success 
in the sale of life insurance? Well, in less than ten 
minutes, I can give you those three essentials; but 
if, when I have given them to you, you are dis- 
appointed, then I insist that what I have said about 
staying away from prospects applies to you. Here 
is the solution of the prospect problem: Are you 
tired of calling on prospects who are willing to 
listen, but unable to buy? Then start calling on 
prospects who are able to buy but unwilling to 
listen. 

Here is the secret of big production: You’ve got 
to be willing to sell the interview in order to have 
an opportunity to sell the insurance to prospects 
who are able to buy it. 

And here is the answer to every objection you 
will ever meet: 

“Mr. Prospect, your real reason for not buying 
this life insurance lies in the fact that you don’t 
think you are going to die. And strange as it 
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may seem, you are perfectly justified in that 
thought, because it is inspired by a very powerful 
psychological influence. Any fear to which you 
are subject, can make you forget the fear of death, 
and that is why you risk your life almost daily. 
You know as well as I do that men will rush across 
a station platform and board a moving train be- 
cause the fear of missing the train will make them 
forget the fear of being killed. And knowing that 
men are often killed in just that way, you will 
realize that your real reason for not buying life 
insurance may some day be the cause of your own 
death. 

“You know as well as I do that if your wife 
were to see your child fall in front of an approach- 
ing automobile, the fear of the child being killed 
would make your wife forget the fear of her own 
death, and she would rush to the rescue of the 
child with no thought of what might happen to 
her. But here is a surprising fact: In place of your 
wife and child, substitute yourself and your straw 
hat, and exactly the same thing will happen. The 
fear of losing your straw hat can make you forget 
the fear of death, and you will rush to the rescue 
of the hat. 

“Now, the fear of having to give up all the 
things that you could buy with the money that 
you will have to pay for this life insurance, is the 
thing that is making you forget the fear of death. 
And so, I warn you that although you realize you 
need life insurance, and although deep down in 
your heart you really want it, you will never buy 
it through thinking of what might happen to your 
family if you die. 

“But, you will buy it, if you will think of what 
might have happened to your family if you had 
died during any one of the past few years.” 


See the Hard Ones First 


There they are. There are the three elements 
which seemed so important when I mentioned 
them. And yet, now that you know what they are, 
aren’t you disappointed? ; 

Aren’t you disappointed when you realize that 
in order to sell life insurance, you’ve got to see 
people who don’t want to see you? Aren’t you 
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AWAY FROM 


By A. E.N. GRAY 


Assistant Secretary, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 


disappointed when you realize that you’ve got to sell 
the interview before you can hope to sell the life 
insurance? And aren’t you disappointed when you 
realize that when prospects don’t know what is 
going on in their minds, you’ve got to tell them? 


Let's Find Out Why 


Let’s find out who these prospects are whom you 
are staying away from. Let’s classify them, let’s 
find out why you are staying away from them, let’s 
find out how to overcome the mental attitude that 
keeps you away from them. But first, let’s realize 
that their mental attitude has just as much to do 
with your staying away, as your own mental at- 
titude has. And let’s realize, therefore, that you 
must know how to change their mental attitude as 
well as your own, and must have a sufficiently 
strong motive to make you willing to do it. 

The prospects you stay away from don’t think 
they are going to die, because some other fear is 
making them forget the fear of death. And so. 
when you step into the picture, you represent just 
so much bad news. This fact accounts for the un- 
pleasant reception which is accorded to you in some 
cases, but which you anticipate in all cases. And 
it is the anticipation of this unpleasant reception 
which makes you willing to avoid sales in order to 
avoid sales resistance. 

The first of the prospects you stay away from 
is the prospect who is too big for you. Just as men 
like to mingle with their own social equals, just 
so they like to do business with their own business 
equals. But just what is a business equal? Isn’t it 
true that if you know as much about your business 
as the prospect knows about his, then you are his 
business equal, provided you have the same cour- 
age and determination to use your knowledge in 
your business as he has to use his knowledge in 
his? 

Some time ago, an agent in Chicago found him- 
self suddenly face to face with a prospect on whom 
he would not have called if he had realized the 
importance of the prospect’s position in the busi- 
ness and financial world. Realizing that it was 
too late for him to run away, he clutched desper- 
ately at an idea which he had read in a bulletin 

















a long while ago, and said to the prospect, “If you 
could get a 40 per cent discount on your inheri- 
tance tax by paying it now, would you be inter- 
ested?” The prospect was interested, and his in- 
terest resulted in the sale of a $25,000 Single 
Premium Whole Life policy. 

After learning of that experience, I think you 
will agree with me that no matter how big a pros- 
pect may be, he will never look down on an agent 
who measures up. And with this thought in mind, 
I am not going to give you a lot of sales ideas to 
be used on big prospects, but am going to suggest 
that you use the many good sales ideas which you 
already have and are not using. 


Barriers Against Salesmen 


The next prospect you stay away from is the 
prospect who is just naturally tough on all sales- 
men—the man who puts up barriers against sales- 
men so that only the good ones can get through. 
This man is more interested in the sale of his 
product or service than he is in the sale of yours, 
and he hasn’t the time to listen to you unless you 
are able to convince him that he can do so with 
profit. He is a perfect example of the prospect to 
whom the interview has to be sold—the type of a 
prospect on whom you have to use an attention- 
compelling approach. 

If he is a doctor, you might command his 
attention by asking him if he has ever heard of a 
physician being pensioned by his patients. This 
approach, to my own knowledge, has sold Endow- 
ments to a total of more than a million dollars. 
You might ask such a prospect if, of all the life 
insurance men who have called on him, any of 
them has ever shown him how a busy man can 
pick out the policy that best suits his needs with- 
out depending on an agent to do it for him. Or 
you might ask him what he would think of a plan 
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that would enable him to make his will before he 
had made his money and still know that the terms 
of that will would be carried out. 


"Life Insurance Sells Itself" 

Sometimes a prospect of this type may greet 
you with a remark something like this: “Are you 
by any chance selling life insurance?” An effective 
method of meeting this question is to say, “Life 
insurance is perfectly capable of selling itself to 
any man who knows what it is, and does. What I 
would like to sell you is the idea of letting me tell 
you some things about life insurance that very few 
people know. May I come in?” 


Calling On Your Friends 

The next prospect you stay away from is your 
friend. You stay away from him because you 
don't want him to think that you are presuming 
on friendship in order to make a sale. Isn’t it 
really true that this prospect is presuming on your 
friendship in order to avoid making a purchase, 
and wouldn't it be a good idea for you to make him 
take you seriously by first taking yourself seri- 
ously? In other words, wouldn't it be a good idea 
to approach your friend and say something like 
this: “I realize that our friendship is keeping us 
from discussing a matter that is very important 
to you, and so, I want you to let us be total strang- 
ers for about thirty minutes.”” Or you might say 
something like this: “I have tried to prove my 
friendship for you by not trying to sell you any life 
insurance, and yet, if you were to die with no more 
life insurance than you have right now, what kind 
of a friend have I been?” If he tries to put you off, 
you might ask him if he doesn’t think it would be 
a good idea to measure his life insurance alongside 
of the job it will have to do someday. Or you 
might remind him that he can’t solve a problem 
by refusing to face it. 


The Man Who Knows It All 

The next prospect you stay away from is the 
prospect who is just naturally opposed to life in- 
surance and life insurance men—the man who 
assumes an air of superiority and attempts to be- 
little you and the wonderful work you are doing. 
This type of prospect, like the others, doesn’t think 
he is going to die, but he clings to this thought 
deliberately, because he has other uses for his 
money than the purchase of life insurance—uses 
that appeal much more pleasantly to his nature. 
And he is perfectly willing to have his family run 
the risk of what his death will mean to them. 

Naturally, you can’t expect him to admit it to 
you. 

Have you ever discovered someone doing some- 
thing he shouldn’t do, and had him turn on you 
suddenly and exclaim “You dirty spy!”? He was 
trying to avoid his own embarrassment by embar- 
rassing you. He was trying to avoid being accused 
by getting his accusation in first. With this experi- 
ence in mind, can you understand why a certain 
type of prospect, in order to avoid feeling ashamed 
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of himself for not buying life insurance, will try 
to make you feel ashamed of yourself for selling it”? 

When a prospect tries to belittle you and you 
refuse to be belittled, or when a prospect tries to 
scare you and you refuse to be scared, then what- 
ever else goes on in the mind of that prospect, he 
is bound to experience a feeling of respect for 
you. And when you add his respect for you, to 
your respect for yourself and for the work that 
vou are doing, don’t you think that you are well 
equipped to make him want to experience a feeling 
of respect toward himself? 

When a prospect of this type tells you that if 
you are selling life insurance he doesn’t want to 
see you, do you immediately start thinking of how 
quickly you can get away from him? Someone has 
said that while, at a time like this, the left-handed 
agent steps back with his left foot and the right- 
handed agent steps back with his right foot, the 
right-minded agent steps forward with both feet 
and says, “I am selling life insurance, but I am 
not the type of salesman you don’t want to see. I 
believe I’m the type you do want to see, and I know 
that I can prove it if you will just give me a few 
minutes in which to do so.” 


Getting Into the Office 


Just to convince you that successful agents do 
talk to prospects in this manner, let me tell you 
the story of a New Jersey agent who was greeted 
at the outer office rail by a prospect, who, when he 
learned the agent was selling life insurance, began 
berating him and all life insurance men as nui- 
sances, pests, and what have you. When the pros- 
pect had exhausted his vocabulary, the agent looked 
him straight in the eye and said, “You don’t want 
vour clerks to hear you talking like that. Let’s go 
in your office where they can’t hear you.”” And he 
took the prospect by the elbow and led him back 
into his own office. 


It Does Take Courage 


I realize that the prospects vou are staying 
away from seem awfully easy to handle while I’m 
talking about them, and I realize that in your 
everyday life you will find that it takes a great 
deal of courage to do the things and say the things 
that successful agents are doing and saying to 
prospects of this kind. But, fortunately, I can tell 
you of three sources from which you may acquire 
the necessary courage: 

First, anything that is worth while doing is 
hard to do. 

Second, when you place a life insurance policy 
in an American home, you are doing from 50 to 
100 times as much for someone else as you are 
doing for yourself. 

Third, while the history of a nation is written 
in the prayers of its people, your part of that his- 
tory will be written in the prayers of men who 
are about to die. 

So, don’t let us rob the world of all that might 
have been given to it by the men we might have 
been. 
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COMPANIES JOINING IN 
LIFE INSURANCE WEEK 
NEARLY UNANIMOUS 


UT of the discussions and re- 
idl on Life Insurance week, 
hich occupied a _ portion of the 
convention time of the Life Agency 
Officers and Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau at Chicago recently. 
came the suggestion that national 
business publicity of this character 
might well become a year-round mat- 
ter. The idea at present is a hope 
and nothing more. It is significant, 
however, that research has shown 
that national advertising by individ- 
ual companies does not fix the com- 
pany’s name in the mind of the pros- 
pect, though it accomplishes general 
good for the business. 

This is in line with the well-known 
finding that holders of property in- 
surance policies rarely know any- 
thing but the name of the broker or 
agent, despite individual company 
advertising. 

As for the costs of Life Insurance 
Week. M. A. Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life at Philadel- 
phia and chairman of Life Insurance 
Week last year, told the convention 
that 136 companies having about 91 
per cent of all the life insurance in 
force had participated in the observ- 
ance at a contributed expense of 
$109,000 and a total expense of some 
$130,000. The campaign used 653 
papers in 350 cities; had 95,000 
posters; gave 383 radio broadcasts, 
and included 900 meetings in 116 
cities. 

S. T. Whatley, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life at Hartford and 
chairman of the next Life Insurance 
Week, which will be observed May 
11-16, 1936, paid high tribute to the 
work of Mr. Linton this year and 
asked even greater cooperation from 
companies in 1936. He pointed out 
that 21 life insurance companies are 
now doing national advertising for 
themselves and suggested that some 
of the space contracted for by them 
in ad- 
vance of Life Insurance Week. G. 


, 


be donated to a “build-up’ 


H. Hunt, superintendent of agents 
for the Imperial Life of Canada, told 
of the work of the Canadian com- 
panies for Life Insurance Week (the 
same dates as in the United States), 
and pledged inter-country aid. 


AGENCY OFFICIAL SCORES 
HIGH-PRESSURE DRIVES 

RIVES for business, wherein life 

insurance agents are hectically 
keyed to anniversary celebrations anc 
other forms of year-end attack on 
the unsuspecting prospect were scored 
by E. A. Olson, president of the 
Mutual Trust Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, when he recently 
told the convention of the Life Agency 
Officers and the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau that “these drives 
for extra business are particularly 
noticeable at year-ends and are 
usually inaugurated to obtain win- 
dow-dressing material. There will 
not be so much of that in the future.’ 

Describing the agency department 
of most companies as the largest 
single investment in the treasury 
portfolio, President Olson pointed out 
that the money spent to build an 
agency department and maintain it 
should be expected to return a rate 
of interest commensurate with that 
demanded from funds in the hands 
of other departments. In a large 
company with assets of some $25,- 
000,000, the investment in the agency 
department is about 10 per cent of 
the total assets, said Mr. Olson. That 
investment, as well as other items in 
the portfolio, must be made to return 
an interest profit if the business is 


to succeed. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
TOO MUCH IN BUSINESS 
yay comments on the New Deal 


in the administration at Washing- 
ton, D. C., as heard recently during 
the joint meeting of the Life Agency 
Officers and the Life Insurance Sales 
tesearch Bureau at Chicago: 

“One of the most successful busi- 
nesses during the depression is the 
Federal government. It doubled its 
bonded indebtedness and doubled the 
number of employees.” That from 
the barbed wit of E. McConney, vice- 
president and actuary of the Bankers 
Life at Des Moines. 

“As disciples of thrift and of the 
independence of the American home, 
is there any better or more effective 
body than life insurance agency 
forces to stress continually the far- 
reaching consequences of excessive 
spending before appropriations are 
hurried through city, State or Fed- 
eral legislative bodies? Although 
some may be deluded by the slogans 
‘Soak the Rich’ and ‘Share the 
Wealth,’ we know that these vast 
governmental expenditures will be 
largely borne by the poor man and 
the white-collar workers, and that 
they will mortgage the earnings of 
the average individual of this and 
future generations.” Thus _ spoke 
George Willard Smith, president of 
the New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Company at Boston. 








PUBLIC GENERALLY UNEDUCATED INSURANCE. 
WISE IS CONTENDED BY HOME OFFICE EXECUTIVE 


HE Life Agency Officers were 

treated to some plain speaking 
from their own members to them- 
selves at their meeting in Chicago 
within the fortnight. Frank L. Jones, 
vice-president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society at New York, de- 
clared that divisions of the companies 
other than their agency departments 
are doing a better job than the agency 
officials because “they have recognized 
and acted on facts.” This, said Mr. 
Jones, despite the obvious contention 
that the agency department is “con- 
stantly coming under the critical eye 
of the public.” Somewhat wryly he 
added, “I’m talking to myself and 
hoping you’re listening.” 

Another executive who rapped the 
agency officials was Henry E. North, 
second vice-president of the Metro- 


politan Life at New York, who made 
no bones about stating that “too many 
of you men allow the general agents 
to run your business for you.” Also, 
‘agency officers in general simply did 
not do a good job.” As a result, said 
Mr. North, only about 8 per cent of 
the public knows much about life 
insurance and “what a man doesn’t 
know he doesn’t want.” Indicating 
the wide field for life insurance in 
the nation, Vice-President North said 
that only 2 per cent of wage-earners 
will ever get enough money to be able 
to say “I don’t need life insurance.” 
The enforcement arm of the business 
was touched upon by Mr. North when 
he candidly said: “The ‘police power’ 
hanging over us is the opinion of 
this organization regarding the fel- 
low who doesn’t do his job.” 
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N° bogy is feared more than infla- 
tion. 


Every time inflationary demands are 


voiced, millions are gripped by deadly 
fear. The millions of small savers, 
the wage earners, the shop owners, 
in short all those to whom stable money 
means the foundation of their economic 
existence, recall, at the mere mention 
of the issue, what inflation had done 
to post-war Germany. 

There printing presses were started 
by the Federal Government to turn out 
more and more of the paper bills that 
were conveniently labeled “money.” 
But once started, the presses did not 
stop before the country was buried 
under an avalanche of paper money. 
In its wake that avalanche had left 
wholesale economic destruction which 
had particularly hit the above groups 
or, in other words, the small creditors, 
while the debtors (especially the large 
ones) had wiped out their obligations. 
Outstanding among these was the 
Reich Government whose internal debt 
of uncounted trillions of marks com- 
pletely vanished. 


What Inflation Means 

What, after all, is the meaning of 
inflation? 

It is nothing but a desperate at- 
tempt to straighten out a desperate 
economic situation. 

Look at the dollar bills in your 
pocket. The value printed upon them 
is, after all, a mere fiction. For tiat 
paper has no value. The merchandise 
that is “bought” for it, represents the 
real worth. Money is nothing else 
but a means of facilitating the ex- 
change of goods. 

It so happens that the value of 
money, convenient medium of ex- 
change, is not at all a stable one. It 
changes daily, without you or me do- 
ing anything about it. If the harvest is 
small, prices go up, there is a larger 
unemployment and wages go down. 
Every day, you buy more or you buy 
less for your money, never exactly 
the same. 


Empty Rumors 


It has been feared that the Federal 
Government would try its hand at 
currency manipulation. It was whis- 
pered from anxious mouth to mouth 
that the ever-rising public debt would 
in the end shake the tremendous debt- 
structure piled up by the Roosevelt 
Administration in its foundation and 
force it to resort to inflation as the 
one way out. 

Is there truth in these rumors? 

Certainly not. For the Government 
has proved to us that it does not have 
to print money in order to pay its 
debts. What it has done thus far, 
was merely to cut the gold content of 
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Farewell 
to 
Inflation 


By GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


the dollar, and thus get rid of the 
tremendous amount of gold obliga- 
tions, realizing a handsome profit of 
more than $2,000,000,000. 

Was this inflation? 

Not at all. It was a new way of 
reducing one’s debts, and it certainly 
is much improved over the European 
style. If we remember right, this re- 
duction of the gold content of the dol- 
lar was a rather painless operation to 
most of us. 

Yet, without question, our monetary 
stocks had in this way become arti- 
ficially enlarged. In the _ technical 
sense of the word, this is inflation. 

In the practical sense, however, it 
is not. 

Panic Missing 

For prices have not risen enough 
and the demand for goods and services 
has not increased enough to make this 
a real panic of inflation (and there is 
no real currency inflation without a 
good-sized panic). Simultaneously, 
the creditor should have gotten an 
ever diminishing value of both goods 
and services, with the process of in- 
flation. In other words, the Govern- 
ment got rid of some of its debts, made 
a handsome profit and claimed $8,000,- 
000,000 of additional money for the 
purpose of national spending, without 
the accessory of inflation. And why 
should there be printing of money, 
if money is abundant, at least for 
Government purposes—and nobody 
else seems to need it? 

With the Government’s demands for 
ready cash and for easy financing op- 
erations largely met, there is no rea- 
son why the Government or anybody 
else should start to inflate the dollar. 

The economic situation is much 
more favorable than it was two years 
ago, and this brings us to the con- 
cluding point: if Governments or 
people, for that matter, start tinker- 
ing around with money or monetary 


problems, you can bet your last dollar 
that they want to change the economic 
situation. 

But, as business is out of the red 
ink and as everyone is hopeful and 
satisfied to a degree, the last thing the 
Government wants to change is money. 

Whoever bothered with money in 
’28 and ’29, let alone with such intri- 
cate things as the gold content of the 
dollar or the 16:1 ratio of silver? 

No, you heard of those things only 
when either governments or people, 
or both, did not know what to do about 
the economic situation. When they 
could not create profits, they thought 
they would take a fling at the creation 
of money. 

Today, people go to work; they 
spend and they plan for better times. 
Money and its complicated character 
is forgotten. This is as good a time 
as any to file away inflation with last 
year’s worry; it is a good time to 
go to work on sounder and more profit- 
able things. 

And casting one more look at Wash- 
ington, just for the sake of reassuring 
ourselves before forgetting about in- 
flation, we would summon up our rea- 
sons for discounting any worries, as 
follows: 


No Danger 


There will be no inflation, because: 

1. The Government, if it really 
wanted inflation, would have started 
it when the economic situation was 
more desperate than it looks today. 

2. Anyone who knows about in- 
flation disaster abroad will hold it 
at arm’s length if he can help it. 

3. The Government has more 
subtle means of cheapening the cur- 
rency than starting the printing 
presses. 

4. Growing recovery blocks in- 
flationary trends. 

5. The people do not want infla- 
tion. 
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With the Editors 


Savings Bank Life 
Insurance 


F you want to be well grounded 

in the controversy as to whether 
or not savings banks should be 
permitted to do a life insurance 
business—and legislation may be 
proposed at any time of such a 
nature that you will be more 
comfortable if you can present 
your views on this subject with 
a background of fact—begin by 
reading Bulletin No. 615 pub- 
lished by the United States De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, entitled “The 
Massachusetts System of Sav- 
ings-Bank Life Insurance.” To 
get it send 10c with your request 
to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

This 113-page Bulletin is a re- 
view of facts and figures includ- 
ing extensive quotations and sum- 
maries of arguments for and 
against the system. It is the work 
of Dr. Edward Berman of the 
Department of Economics at the 
University of Illinois. The author 
makes many comparisons between 
the savings bank system of in- 
surance and the business of priv- 
ate companies; he makes some 
investigations of his own and 
draws some conclusions of his 
own, but the Bulletin is of value 
principally as the work of a stu- 
dent who has apparently set him- 
self the task of searching out the 
facts that should support or re- 
fute the arguments of those who 
have either contested or promoted 
the proposal that savings banks 
be permitted to do a life insurance 
business. 

The claim that the savings 
banks of Massachusetts have fur- 
nished life insurance at less cost 
to the policyholder than have 
commercial companies is ap- 
parently not questioned. Con- 
tention centers rather about 
whether it is best that a savings 
bank should enter the life insur- 
ance business—a type of busi- 
ness in many respects foreign to 
that of a savings bank—whether 
the low cost has been due to 
subsidy of insurance departments 
of these banks by the savings de- 
partments, whether a state sub- 


sidy for such a business even at 
the beginning is _ justified, 
whether the success of the busi- 
ness has been due to the enthu- 
siasm of organized supporters of 
the movement, whether sales lit- 
erature has misled prospects to 
think that the state supports the 
system, and the extent to which 
tax advantages granted to the 
system have lowered the cost. 
Unfairness of the competition be- 
tween a life insurance company 
that must be self-supporting and 
a state-subsidized and tax-favored 
system is discussed but a state- 
ment was not noted of the argu- 
ment that the savings bank 
system has profited by the edu- 
cational work of the representa- 
tives of commercial companies. 
Certainly we are insurance con- 
scious largely because of the per- 
sistent efforts of life insurance 
salesmen to impress the need of 
this protection. 

Any widespread interest of in- 
surance salesmen in the question 
of savings bank insurance will 
doubtless be due not to the vol- 
ume of the Massachusetts savings 
bank business, a little more than 
2% of the life insurance in force 
in the state, but rather to per- 
sistent proposed legislation to 
permit savings banks in other 
states to follow the example of 
Massachusetts. Life insurance 
and banking officials and field men 
should have informed opinions on 
this question and this Bulletin is 
a good place to begin. The lay- 
man is probably not favorably 
impressed by any superficial op- 
position that evidences merely an 
interest in avoiding a new ele- 
ment in competition. If this is 
the best we can do it would be 
more sportsmanlike to take the 
attitude of hands-off. If by legis- 
lation it is thought that a service 
can be introduced that will be 
an improvement on present meth- 
ods, no such interest should be 
allowed to stand in the way of a 
fair trial. 


Cash Subsidies ? 


MONG many outstanding 
conclusions developed from 
recent findings of the Life Insur- 


ance Sales Research Bureau and 
its consultants is the fact that— 
under the conditions examined— 
monetary subsidy of agents pro- 
duces notably beneficial results. 
Allied with this in a_ studied 
group is the contention that those 
agents are most successful who 
were personally known to the 
general agent prior to their em- 
barkation on a life insurance 
career; were personally chosen by 
him; were personally supervised 
and trained by him; and required 
an average of about three months’ 
time to launch. In other words, 
the personally selected and sub- 
sidized agent has the best chance 
of productivity. 

Does this, therefore, mean that 
life insurance companies will em- 
brace the findings generally and 
apply them? It is not likely. For 
one thing—an important one— 
there is the primary cost of carry- 
ing men via the money-help route 
until they can walk profitably 
alone. For another, personal se- 
lection of pre-known individuals 
implies much time and expense 
at the source. Additionally, there 
are territorial difficulties and 
specific company operational the- 
ories to be surmounted. 

For every life insurance com- 
pany capable of wholly adopting 
personal selection and cash sub- 
sidy as principles of agency build- 
ing (even though proved indubit- 
ably successful) there are many 
which will continue to use these 
principles in connection with 
others or disregard them entirely. 
Several progressive companies 
now flatly refuse any form of 
subsidy to agents. Others believe 
firmly in the home-office super- 
visor plan. Still others utilize 
both methods. 

Even though it may be expected 
that the wealthier life insurance 
companies will bend more and 
more in the direction of personally 
selected and subsidized agents 
(especially so if further research 
bears out initial forecasts) it is 
apparent that the field is so large 
and diversifiéd, and the business 
so inherently great, that all known 
methods of agency appointment 
and education will remain in use 
for a long time to come. 
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There Are No Secrets Nor Magic Road 
Leading to Successful Prospecting 





But the Life Insurance Man’s Competition Comes from Outside the 
Insurance Business, Declares J. Elliott Hall 





HE New York City Life Under- 
j forthe Association’s new commit- 
tee, of which E. H. White of the 
Aetna Life is chairman, secured a 


splendid speaker for the’ second 


“Business Getter Conference,” given 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania in the 
grand ballroom. Only members of 
the association were permitted 
attend. 

J. Elliott Hall, who had the meet- 
ing turned over to him, spoke to an 
enthusiastic audience and was _ re- 
quested to continue the meeting for 
one hour longer. Mr. Hall, who had 
retired from his general agency with 
the Penn Mutual over a year ago, is 
doing personal production work, pro- 
ducing over $1,000,000 in two months 
recently. 

Mr. Hall developed his talk by 
starting with an approach, selling to 
a young man with small income where 
protection was the only item to be 
considered. From this point he went 
through each classification of salary, 
ending with his approach to the tax 
problems for the well-to-do. 

The speaker declared that the 
Faith, Hope and Charity of the life 
insurance business is: (1) A strong 
desire to do your utmost with what 
ever sacrifice of time and effort may 
be required. (2) Organize yourself, 
your time, your effort. (3) Develop 
your skill in prospecting. 

He also said, “Successful selling 
is successful prospecting.” There is 
no magic road leading to the perma- 
nent solution of the prospecting prob 
lem; there are no tricks, and no short 
cuts The soundness and legitimacy 
of the general principles of insurance 
have long since been established. The 
insurance business has a more scien- 
tific foundation than any other bus- 
iness in existence. Mr. Hall also 
feels that our competition is not with 
each other; it is with stocks, real 
estate, automobiles, movies. When a 
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J. Elliott Hall 


man doesn’t buy life insurance—in- 
surance proportional to his earnings 
it is because (1) he has never 











APPROACH TO "LIVING 
INSURANCE" 


‘Mr. Prospect, | want to talk to you about 
life insurance, not death insurance. Prob- 
ably, in the past, you have been ap- 
proached by many insurance men to 
provide for your family in the event that 
something happened to you. 


"But, the chances are that you are going 
to live. Statistics prove that seven out 
of ten men our age (over 30) live to be 
60. In other words, the chances are 70%, 
in favor of your living. 

Therefore, | want to talk to you today 

about the most important contingency to 
provide for, and that is, living. 
“As someone very wisely said to me the 
other day, ‘| feel the most important 
thing | can do for my family when they 
are grown up is to see that my wife and 
myself are taken care of.'" 








learned that either he will save money 
or eventually he or his family will 


live on charity or (2) he is saving 


elsewhere. 

All the members who attended Mr. 
Hall’s meeting were greatly inspired, 
better informed and more competent 
to interpret the institution of life 
insurance to the  insurance-buying 
public. 


Men Who Sell Many 
And Large Cases 

The Sales Promotion Committee of 
the Life Underwriters Association 
of the City of New York is composed 
of men who sell not only a million a 
year, but a large number of cases. 
They meet once a month; they ex- 
change ideas; they tell what they do, 
what they say and how they say 
it. The following sales hints were 

gleaned from a recent meeting: 


CROSS TABLE COMMENTS 


One man gets most of his business 
prepaid. He states men forget the 
checks they write. How many checks 
can you remember that you wrote 
during the month of August? This 
also makes delivery of additionals 
easier. 


The “Father and Son” idea must 
be worked at constantly to build up 
a second line of defense. Be sure to 
keep young blood in your prospect 
files. 


One man closed a case on the 
motivation of the accident that killed 
Sidney Smith, the cartoonist. Here 
was a man who had just signed a 
contract for $150,000 a year for the 
next five years. Life insurance weuld 
have guaranteed the terms of this 
contract, no matter what happened. 

One man qualifies prospects accord- 
ing to their ambitions, not their pres- 
ent worth. 

One man says the best way to avoid 
imminent lapses is to present a pos- 
itive sales idea just before the last 
day of grace. You may not close new 
business, but the old business will 
stay on the books. 
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Only Enthusiasm Generates 
Steam 


We used to think that enthusiasm 
was an extravagant, ecstatic, tem- 
porary emotional attitude that wore 
itself out in wild promises, but could 
never endure until results were ob- 
tained. 

Now, we know that enthusiasm is a 
loyal devotion, the glow of a burning 
soul striving for 
an ideal. 

We could well 
ask every life in- 
surance man: 
What is your 
ideal about which 
you are enthusi- 
astic? What are 
you striving for? 
What is your 
great life ambi- 
tion? Or are you 
a hypocrite, 
preaching the 
well-planned life, as you must to your 
prospects, but having no well-defined 
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Feature 


plans for your own life? 

A life insurance man with just 
one hobby and an inspiring enthusi- 
asm is more effective as a salesman 
than a whole army of drifting agents. 
We usually have too many ideas; too 
few of us have an ideal, an absorb- 
ing ambition. 

Can anything in your life take 
the place of persistent enthusiasm? 
Your natural talents will not do it, 
for it is a common experience to find 
so-called “natural born salesmen” 
complete failures. If you have a spark 
of genius, that is not enough, for 
how many geniuses are financially 
successful? Even education cannot 
take the place of enthusiasm, for in 
most any hobo camp you will find 
educated derelicts. 

“Let a man lose everything in the 
world except his enthusiasm,” said 
one philosopher, “and he will find his 
way back. Give me the man,” he 
continues, “fired with an ideal and 
enthusiasm to do bigger and better 
things on his own initiative, and I 
will show you the results that will 
shame an agent who thinks his tal- 
ents, his genius, or his knowledge will 
put him over.” 








FATHER AND SON IDEA 


Prospect—Boy, age 10. 

Plan—$10,000 endowment annuity at age 60. 

Value—Guaranteed value at 60 $15,410 
Guaranteed monthly income 


at 60 100 


"Some day your boy is going to have life 
insurance for the same reason that you have 
it now. Look at the advantage in starting 
him at age !0 instead of waiting until age 
43, when you took a similar contract.” 


THE PENALTY FOR DELAY 


In arranging for an insurance and income 
contract, guaranteeing to produce a $10,000 
plus estate, and at 60, $15,410, or an income 
of $100 per month for life thereafter. 


Extra 


Annual Annual Percentage 
Age Deposit Deposit of Increase 
10 $218.00 
20 291.70 $ 73.70 34 
30 423.60 205.60 94 
40 700.30 482.30 221 
43* 849.10 631.10 289 
* The age at which your contracts were 


purchased 








New Prospects From 


Old Policyholders 


Many prospects are awaiting the 


fieldman who services policyowners. 


The list in the supplement to The 


Tip O’ The Week shows results of 
Lamar Life representatives who have 
serviced ten or more policyowners 
through the use of the policyholders 
report card the first eight months of 
this year. 

There is a knack in getting pros- 
pects from policyowners. This knack 
is in asking in language the policy- 
owner can understand. How does he, 
a layman, know who is a good or bad 
prospect for life insurance? 

One agent in servicing  policy- 








Large Insurance 
Buyers 


Brokers and officials of banks and real 
estate companies bought more large 
life insurance policies during the past 
month than did men in any other classifi- 
cation, according to an analysis of buyers 
of big policies made by The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. Com- 
mercial travelers were second in this re- 
spect and wholesale buyers, third. Other 
occupations among the leaders in the big 
buyer classification were: Insurance 
agents, stock raisers, retail dealers, acto:s, 
and automobile factory officials. 





Cash Before Application 
For This Agent 


An actual John Doe policy, one of 
real value and not the familiar ‘ 
men,” materialized when J. B. Bunt- 
ing, Philadelphia representative for 
the Lincoln National Life, recently 
sold a policy and received cash for 
the first year premium one week be- 
fore learning the name or where- 
abouts of his prospect. 

Confined to his home on account of 
illness, Mr. Bunting prepared a pro- 
posal form for his butter and egg 
man. Later, while Mr. Bunting was 
away, the prospect returned the pro- 
posal with cash for first premium. 

The following week, the man whom 
Mr. Bunting had known merely as 
“John, our butter and egg man” re- 
turned on his weekly route and the 
application was properly signed. 

And here is another one for Ripley 
from the same company. October 10 
is the birthday of Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies A. L. Dern. On 
that date, Agent J. M. Morgan, of 
Long Beach, Calif., sold a number of 
policies. One of these was bought by 
a prospect whose birthday is also 
October 10. Believe it or not, but Mr. 
Morgan celebrates his birthday on 
that date, too. 


‘specl- 





owners makes excellent use of Ques- 
tion 3: Any change in beneficiary 
desired? The agent always brings up 
the question of a contingent benefi- 
clary. During the course of the 
conversation, he gets full information 
about the children, age, birthday, 
married or single, in school or college. 
Many prospects are obtained from the 
names of the children and the facts 
are jotted down for use on a prospect 
card. 

One agent has found that from 
single policyowners he gets good pros- 
pects in learning the names of and 
the facts about the roommates. Con- 
tact with a single policyholder can 
be made effectively every six months, 
because roommates marry, change 
boarding houses or hotels, are trans- 
ferred and new roommates come in 

Even the parents of the policy- 
owner may be prospects for life in- 
surance. At least the brother o1 


sister 1S. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 


Real Workers Haven't 
rye . ° 
Time for Leisure 

What will be the effect of shortened 
working hours and a five-day week if 
such a practice became general? That 
question has been asked by life in- 
surance executives to no little degree. 
In the opinion of R. S. Tiernan, presi- 
dent of the American Savings Life 
Insurance Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., the ultimate result would be a 
move “back to the land,” brought 
about by pressure of circumstances 
rather than by planned governmental 
striving. 

The habitually industrious individ- 
ual cannot (nor should he) eradi- 
cate the desire and the will to work, 
says Mr. Tiernan. Give him a six- 
hour day and a five-day week or even 
less, and you automatically give him 
free time for which his inherent urge 
to labor will find use. Even if wages 
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held at high levels in the face of 
shortened hours, it is more than prob- 
able that the worker near most cities 
would look to the surrounding country 
as a means of employing his extra 
time and at the same time deriving 
benefit therefrom. The worker who 
spends, say $25 to $30 per month for 
his living quarters in the city will, if 
he has short hours and a five-day 
week, very likely decide to buy a small 
place within commuting distance of 
his tasks, getting at the same time 
enough acreage to permit truck gar- 
dening and other small-farm activity. 
Coincidentally, such an _ individual 
needs life insurance protection to as- 
sure for his family the retention of 
his property in the event of anything 
happening to him. Therefore, thinks 
President Tiernan, a move “back to 
the land’’—based on such causes— 
can be expected to increase oppor- 
tunity for life insurance agents. More 
and more advocates of short hours 
and a short week as a means to re- 
duce unemployment arise. Carrying 
President Tiernan’s theory to its ulti- 
mate conclusion, life insurance need 
not fear the result. 
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Mr. Tiernan also feels that if lands 
on which the government has made 
loans through its various agencies are 
returned to the government via the 
foreclosure route, potentiality of a 
land depression exists if the govern- 
ment attempt general selling of such 
seized property. The wise course, in 
such event, would be for government 
to hold the land until a determinable 
and sound move is obvious or else 
make sales slowly and cautiously so 
as not to glut and ruin an existing 
market. 


Objections to District 
of Columbia Statute 

Several administrative difficulties 
were pointed out by the American 
Life Convention in a _ brief filed 
November 14 with the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Board, as likely to be encoun- 
tered if the District unemployment 
compensation act should be made ap- 
plicable to insurance agents. Among 
others noted are the following: 

“1, An agent would continue to be 
‘employed’ as long as an agency 
contract continued in_ existence, 
even though the agent through 
inactivity did not actually carry on 
his business and consequently received 
no compensation. 

“2. The companies do not possess 
the authority under their contracts 
to discharge agents at will—thereby 
emphasizing the theory of ‘indepen- 
dent contractor’ urged throughout 
this brief. 

“3. Agents have no difficulty what- 
ever in making new contracts without 
loss of time. Agents with ability to 
produce business are at a premium 
and may obtain agency contracts 
readily. 

“4. A number of companies employ 
‘part-time’ agents — individuals who 
devote only a portion of their time to 
the insurance business and in addi- 
tion carry on other avocations. In 
addition, many agents represent sev- 
eral companies, or ‘broker’ a portion 
of their business. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not actually im- 
possible, to bring about a proper 
allocation of such ‘employment’. To 
hold that any one or two companies 
would be required to pay the tax 
‘contributions’ on such _ individuals 
would be most unconscionable. 


“5. Through their renewal commis- 
sions, insurance agents are reaping 
the benefits of their earlier work and 
cannot be said to be ‘unemployed’ 
during the period of their receipts, 
notwithstanding that the agent may 
temporarily cease the active writing 
of business. The main objective of 
Social Security legislation is to safe- 
guard workers as to either employ- 
ment or as to adequate compensation 
upon which to subsist if employment 
ceases. This is most apparent from 
the non-contributory provisions of the 
Old Age Pension features of the 
Federal Social Security Act which 
require that a beneficiary thereunder 
must not be then employed in order 
to be eligible for assistance under 
such provisions of the act.” 

The brief, which is signed by Col. 
C. B. Robbins, manager and general 
counsel, Ralph H. Kastner, associate 
counsel, and Maurice E. Benson, at- 
torney, argues that in view of the 
relationships between insurance com- 
panies and agents on commission and 
considering the status of the avail- 
able decisions relating to the matter, 
as well as the attendant practical 
difficulties that would be encountered 
if any other conclusion were reached 
by the District Board, a finding should 
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be made that insurance agents on 
commission are “independent contrac- 
tors” and not “employees” within the 
intent and meaning of the District 
Act, and that the permanent regula- 
tions to be promulgated by the Board 
should provide for the specific exclu- 
sion of insurance agents on commis- 
sion from the application of the Act. 

Approximately 40 of the 135 com- 
panies which are members of the 
Convention are licensed in and operat- 
ing in the District of Columbia, the 
brief states. Many decisions from 
various jurisdictions are cited as bear- 
ing out the “independent contractor” 
status of insurance agents, these re- 
lating mainly to tort-liability for acts 
of agents and workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases. Attached to the brief is 
the full text of two memorandum 
decisions of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission handed down October 9. 
in which it was found that general 
and soliciting agents of two life com- 
panies were not “employees” within 
the meaning of the Wisconsin un- 
employment reserves and compensa- 
tion act, prior to July 1, 1935, since 
the right of supervision and instruc- 
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tion reserved to these companies 
under its contracts with such agents 
does not give the companies the right 
to exercise such control over the de- 
tails and conduct of the agents’ work 
as to establish an employer-employee 
relationship. 

While the tentative regulations 
issued in connection with the District 
act stipulate that independent con- 
tractors are not employees under the 
act, other language appears stating 
that “employment” means any service 
by any individual under contract of 
hire, while the regulations further 
provide that among the services in- 
cluded under the term “employment” 
are “salesman on commission.” This 
provision has caused much uneasiness 
among life insurance companies and 
their general agents, who, if the solic- 
iting agents on commission were ruled 
to be “employees” under the act, would 
be forced as employers to contribute 
to the unemployment compensation 
funds under the act. 


Distinguished Speakers 
To Address Life Presidents 


Stressing the fact that approxi- 
mately one hundred million Ameri- 
cans have a direct financial interest in 
life insurance—either as policyholders, 
beneficiaries, or both—the discussions 
at the twenty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of The Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents will center on the 
stewardship of the business. The 
meeting will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, on Thurs- 
day and Friday, December 5 and 6. 

Various aspects of life insurance 
and their bearing upon its functions 
as a stewardship will be discussed by 
leading life company executives. In 
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addition, prominent representatives of 
other fields will address the meeting 
from viewpoints of their respective 
spheres. The speakers from outside 
the life insurance business will in- 
clude Dr. Harold Willis Dodds, Presi- 
dent of Princeton University, and 
Governor Hill McAllister of Tennes- 
see. Canada will be represented by a 
distinguished statesman, Mr. William 
Henry Moore, Member of the Domin- 
ion Parliament from Ontario. 

As chairman of the convention, 
President Henry S. Nollen of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa, Des Moines, will make the open- 
ing address. Life insurance company 








In Re the Late Roger D. 
Coverly’s Papers 


Adventure 3722 — Wherein Roger 
D. Coverly chides a fellow under- 
writer, young Bill Archer. 


"Nothing stirring, Mr. Coverly,” said 
the young underwriter to Roger D. "Nice 
of them, of course, to want Bill Archer 
to be Director of the Blessingdale Street 
Boys Club, but from now on my middle 
name is work—W-O-R-K. I'd enjoy it, ! 
suppose, just as | used to, but get thee 
behind me, Coverly." 

"Now, Bill,"" returned Roger D. Coverly 
in his best public speaking pose, ‘Social 
Service, Duty, Honor, and all that. What! 
Those capital letters leave you cold! 
Then Recreation, Exercise, Pleasant Eve- 
nings. My! My! You are still un- 
moved! Then let me mention Leads, 
Contacts, Centers of Influence." 

Roger was in fine forensic form and 
went on. “Ability as an underwriter, sir, 
assumes many forms. The great Abil'ty 
family has many sons. Need | mention 
John D. Reliability? May | add sturdy 
Dick Dependability. And tactful Emil 
Amiability or judicial Joe Inscrutability. 
No, | need mention no more of that great 
clan, but permit me, sir, for one brief 
moment to turn the calcium light on one 


of the Ability brothers who now wishes 
to render you an unusual service, who 
would make you conspicuous in the eyes 
of fortune and lead you to unrivaled 
potentiality. | refer, sir, to the brother 
who knocks at your door even now, and 
whom you should not bar. You have 
your chance to ally yourself with Brother 
Nathanial Notability, and through him to 
stand out a bit from the crowd, and to 
taste a little of local fame and prestige. 
As a fellow underwriter of many years, 
sir, | beg you not thus rudely to turn him 
away.” 

"But me no buts,’ responded Bill in 
kind, “I leave all that to you. You may 
be director if you choose. You may be 
grand vizier of the shrieking Order of 
Sheiks; you may serve on committees, you 
may circulate the petitions, you may wel- 
come the celebrities, you may sit at the 
speakers’ tables. But for me. NO. A 
thousand times No. | seek the potential 
policyholder in his lair. Adieu.” And 
the door slammed. 

"Ahem," said Roger. “Well, maybe is, 
maybe isn't. Maybe his course is charted 
by good mariners. Maybe he is wrong. 
But there'll be a lot of banquet celery he 
won't have to eat. And that's some- 
thing." Then Mr. Roger rubbed himself 
amidship reflectively and renewed his 
worry about his digestion. 








investments and their relation to the 
theme will be discussed by President 
Arthur M. Collens of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. His topic will be: “The 
Investment Side of Life Insurance 
Stewardship.” 

A special survey now in progress 
will make possible, for the first time 
in almost a decade, the presentation 
of data showing the promptness with 
which life insurance companies are 
meeting their death claim obligations. 
The results of this research will be 
reported by Douglas E. C. Moore, 
vice-president and assistant to the 
president of the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal. He will speak on “Life Insur- 
ance Stewardship for the Beneficiary.” 

Another address of particular in- 
terest to the convention will be made 
by Dr. Chester T. Brown, medical 
director of The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, N. J. 
He will present the results of a sur- 
vey of current mortality trends, based 
on life insurance records, and discuss 
the bearing of these findings on na- 
tional health. His subject will be 
“Mortality Trends and Health 
Triumphs.” 

The vital subject of taxation will 
be discussed by President George Wil- 
lard Smith of the New England Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, who will speak on 
“Tax Problems of Life Insurance 
Stewardship.” A wide range of life 


insurance experience along actuarial 
as well as administrative lines con- 
tributes to the viewpoint which he 
will bring to the platform. 

Another feature of the meeting will 
be an address on “Stewardship—and 
the American Agency System,” by 
James A McLain, vice-president of 
the Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. As a background 
for his observations he possesses a 
broad outlook on agency affairs gained 
as an agent in the field and in a 
series of executive positions with his 
company, including that of Superin- 
tendent of Agencies, in which he had 
charge of the company’s entire agency 
force. 

Hon. William A. Sullivan, presi- 
dent of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners and Com- 
missioner of Insurance of the State 
of Washington, will represent the 
field of insurance supervision on the 
program. 

Philip A. Benson, president of the 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, has 
been added to the list of speakers 
from outside of the insurance sphere 
who are scheduled to address the 
convention. Active in the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
and its president for two terms be- 
ginning in 1933, he has been in 
country-wide contact with develop- 
ments in his field. This month he 
was elected president of the Savings 
Bank Division of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 
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Families on Relief 
Have More Children 


American families on relief have 
more children than those not on re- 
ef but in the same social group. Last 
year 1000 married women of the la 
boring class on relief gave birth to 
234 infants, as compared with a birth- 
rate of 169 for women married to 
unskilled workers gainfully employed. 
This same 5 to 3 ratio applies, with 
ight variations to skilled and white 
ollar workers on and off relief. 

This is a startling contrast which 
cannot be explained by the popular 
argument that people are better off 
on relief than in the past and so in- 
dulge in wholesale procreation, It 
has been estimated that the average 
relief case is aided at a cost of $408 
a year, whereas it is well known that 
this same relief case used to make, 
under normal conditions, from $1,000 
to $1,200 a year. Moreover, facts 
have never encouraged those that hold 
that people should abstain from pro- 
creation until well able to afford it. 
Slum dwellers will have more chil- 
dren than the inhabitants of resi- 
dential districts, shopkeepers more 
than professionals, unskilled workers 
more than skilled. 

On relief or off, families least able 
o afford children seem more likely 


to have them. They are the first to 
exhaust their resources and to be 


forced on relief. 


A. N. Kemp Heads 
Pacific Mutual Life 

The Pacific Mutual Life of Los 
Angeles, the largest and oldest life 
insurance company in the western 
half of the United States, has just 
honored an old executive and added 
a ‘new one. George I. Cochran, presi- 
dent of the company since 1906, has 
been appointed to the newly created 
position of chairman of the board of 
directors, and A. N. Kemp has been 
chosen to succeed him as president. 

Following this action by the board 
of directors, each executive has made 
his bow to the other. Chairman Coch- 
ran said: “We are happy to have per- 
suaded Mr. Kemp to join our official 
family, as we look upon him as one 
of the outstanding executives and fi- 
nancial leaders of the West.” Presi- 
dent Kemp said: “I am _ naturally 
proud of my selection to succeed Mr. 
Cochran as the head of this great 
institution. He has built the Pacific 
Mutual into one of the leading insur- 
ance companies of the country.” 

Mr. Kemp was born in San Fran- 
cisco, where the Pacific Mutual had 
its home office from 1881 to 1906, but 
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George I. Cochran 


he received much of his _ financial 
training in England, Scotland and 
New York before returning to Cali- 
fornia in 1905, where he became asso- 
ciated with the bond house of the N. 
W. Halsey Co., for which he moved 
to Los Angeles in 1909. He became 
comptroller, and later vice-president, 
of the Southern California Edison 
Co., after the merger with the Hunt- 
ington properties. From 1923 to 1927 
he was executive vice-president of 
the California Bank. 





A.N. Kemp 


Thoughts on Agents’ Work 
By President G. W. Smith 


Gleaned from the sound, historical 
address of George Willard Smith, 
president of the New England Mutual 
Life in Boston, as delivered before 
the Life Agency Officers and Life In 
surance Sales Research Bureau in 
Chicago: “A quarter of a century 
ago the same perplexing agency prob- 
lems were discussed and _ probably 
many of the same solutions offered. 

I believe that more successful 
agency training methods are neces- 
sary, methods that are elastic enough 
to meet the educational needs of the 
individual rather than the group. 
Never has the skilful application of 
life insurance to the problems of men 
been so important or so much needed. 

The agency practices agreement 
is clearly a step in the right direction 
and even though the plan is just com- 
mencing to be put into operation, it 
must be recognized as one of the 
most significant moves in modern 
agency development. I believe 
that the agent is the first line of 
defense and safety in underwriting 
and selection of business. . .. It is 
highly desirable that every agency, 
no matter how near or how remote, 
be visited by a company executive at 
least once a year. Circulating 
libraries for field men have proved 
to be practical. . . . I believe that at 
least 50 per cent of the time now 
taken by agents in drawing benefit 
agreements can be saved through a 
system of coded agreements. 

“It is far from my thoughts to sug- 
gest that our agents in the field be 
mobilized to oppose tax levies, but 
if our agents are tax-conscious, they 
in turn can make their millions of 
policyholders tax-conscious, both of 
the levies made against them indirect- 
ly as policyholders and on the far 
broader background of general tax- 
ation. . . . As people become ac- 
quainted with the limited income 
provisions of the Security Act, the 
greater personal security that is 
made possible and guaranteed by life 
insurance will become increasingly 
appealing. ... As a nation our des- 
tiny is at the crossroads—in our 
political thinking we have optional 
roads to travel—they are clearly 
marked—we may turn to the left, 
to the totalitarian state, which means 
dependence, socialism, Fascism —if 
we go straight ahead, we shall not 
reach the end of the road during our 
lifetime but shall bequeath to our chil- 
dren the burden of paying our coun- 
try’s debts—by turning to the right, 
we can reenter the zone of initiative, 
employment, thrift and _ indepen- 
dence.” 
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Accident and Health Talk 
Opens Educational Season 


n the stately great hall of the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 65 
Liberty Street, New York City, amid 
an imposing array of illustrious insur- 
ance executives, merchant princes and 
legislators whose’ portraits were 
banked upon the four walls of the 
hall, and in the presence of a living 
audience of 500 brokers, agents and 
company men, the first lecture of the 
1935-1936 season, sponsored by the 
Accident and Health Club of New 
York, was delivered on Nov. 18. 

The unusually large audience, in- 
spired by the formal opening of the 
educational season and stirred by the 
increasingly keen interest which has 
marked the activities of the organiza- 
tion, were introduced by Chairman 
Leslie W. Winslow, manager of the 
Accident and Health Department, 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, to the 
guest of honor, Edson L. Lott, presi- 
dent of the United States Casualty 
Company, whose brief remarks illus- 
trated amusingly the radical differ- 
ences between the old and new meth- 
ods of selling accident and health in- 
surance. 

The piece de resistance was the 
highly informative talk of Edward 
H. O’Connor, chairman of the govern- 
ing committee of the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident and Health Under- 
writers, and manager of the A. & H. 
Department of the U. S. Casualty. 
His topic was “Policy Forms” and 
concerned the technical contents and 
essential differences between the vari- 
ous accident and health policies. 

Placing his finger upon the funda- 
mental reason for these educational 
meetings, the fact that the accident 
and health business transacted by 
stock casualty insurance companies is 
in excess of $130,000,000 with merely 
the surface of the field scratched, 
plus the unfortunate condition of lack 
of adequate knowledge and familiarity 
among the brokers and agents who 
are content with using this form of 





business merely as a sideline, Mr. 
O’Connor proceeded to analyze the 
policy forms covering this phase of 
insurance, utilizing a chart in order 
to illustrate more clearly the terms of 
these policy forms. 
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"Never better in his life." 


Agency Qualifications 
Given by W. Alexander 


Research in agency costs and ex- 
penses, as well as in methods of 
agency selection, undoubtedly is 
needed throughout the business of 
life insurance, but the real crux of 
the problem lies in finding the right 
procedure to pass on to the agent so 
that he will be able to get prospects 
and close his sales. That is the 
opinion of William Alexander, pres- 
ident of the Globe Life Insurance 
Company, at Chicago. 

President Alexander says that it is 
all very well to pick your men, but 
there is no formula for making them 
successful. On the other hand, while 
convinced that measuring sticks ap- 
plied to one company’s representa- 
tives will not necessarily fit those of 
another, Mr. Alexander feels that 
genuine research activity — perhaps 
devoted to a series of companies of 
comparable size—will bring to light 
something better than the present 
hit-and-miss systems. 

It is possible to find agency man- 
agers and it is possible to find agents, 
says the head of the Globe Life, but 
the main stumbling-block exists in the 
question of what to teli those men 
about finding real prospects and what 
to tell them so that a majority of 
them will become life insurance sales- 
men who earn enough for themselves 
so that they are contented in the 
present and can visualize a successful 


money future. Next in importance 
for the many solvent and progressive 
companies which are still not the 
giants of the business is the agent 
himself. Mr. Alexander feels that 
these two fields of research transcend 
all others. 


Pacific Coast Leads 
In Life Production 


October sales of Ordinary life in- 
surance in the United States were 
1% greater than sales in October 
1934. This experience is based on the 
reports of companies having in force 
over 90% of the Ordinary life insur- 
ance in the United States. The fig- 
ures on sales by states are compiled 
and issued monthly by the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau. 

For the ten months of 1935 the new 
business sold represents practically 
the same volume as sold in the same 
period last year. The best experi- 
ence for the year was in the Pacific 
section. These three states showed 
an average gain of 5%. 

Trends for the various sections are 
given below: 


Ten Months, 1935, 
Compared to Same 


Section Ten Months, 1934 
New England .....ccc-cess 98% 
Middle Atlantic .........-. 100 
East North Central........ 99 
West North Central....... 97 
South Atlantic ......... . 102 
East South Central........ 100 
West South Central....... 99 
Mountain ..cccccccccccses 100 
PROS cc cccccvscesveeses 105 
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Life Production 


Continues Gains 


Figures issued for new life in- 
surance production for October 
howed a gain of 4.9 per cent, in com- 
parison with October of 1934. For 
the first ten months of this year, the 
total was 3.4 per cent greater than 
the amount for the corresponding 
period of last year, according to data 
compiled by the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. 

For October, the total new business 
of all classes written by forty-two 
member companies was $728,438,000, 
against $694,718,000 during October 
of 1934—an increase of 4.9 per cent. 
New Ordinary insurance amounted to 
$463,112,000, against $442,073,000 


an increase of 4.8 per cent. Indus- 
trial insurance amounted to $233,- 
988,000, against $216,439,000 — an 
increase of 8.1 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $31,338,000, against $36,- 
206,000—a decrease of 13.4 per cent. 
For the first ten months, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$7,333,782,000 this year against $7,- 
090,099,000 last year—an increase of 
3.4 per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $4,654,227,000, against 
$4,610,699,000—an increase of 9/10 
of 1 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $2,126,000,000, against 
$2,081,893,000—an increase of 2.1 per 
cent. Group insurance amounted to 
$553,555,000, against $397,507,000— 
an increase of 39.3 per cent over the 
figures for that period in 1934. 
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He A Good Jufluence 


Few persons have as much oppor- 
tunity to serve Society as that given to 


the Life Insurance salesman by virtue 


Upon his earnestness of pur- 
pose and his unselfish desire 


to be fair depends whether 
he is a GOOD influence. 


Your advice helps to fix your 
prospect’s future. Make it 


SOUND advice. 


Che Prudential 


Iusurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DurrteLp, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Association Sponsors 


Free Lecture Course 

The Life Underwriter’s Association 
of the City of New York has an- 
nounced an educational course to the 
members of the association without 
charge. The lectures will be given 
in three parts starting January 15 
and terminating April 15, 1936. A 
group of outstanding insurance men 
in the country will carry out the 
work. The members of the faculty 
have been procured locally and also 
from Chicago, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Hartford and Boston. The faculty in- 
cludes Dr. John A. Stevenson of 
Philadelphia, Clay Hamlin of Buffalo, 
Vincent Coffin of Hartford, Nathaniel 
Seefurth of Chicago, Paul L. Clark of 
Boston and the following from New 
York City: Busse and Borden of New 
York University, Daniel L. Mason, 
Ralph Engelsman, John D. Howell, 
James Elton Bragg, J. Elliot Hall, 
Forrest L. Morton, Denis B. Maduro. 

These courses will be given in three 
parts, the first of which will be given 
to non-members as well as members 
of the association, and no charge will 
be made. Part I has been devised as 
a preliminary course. The first lec- 
ture will be given by Dr. John A. 
Stevenson and the second lecture of 
this part will be given by Busse and 
Borden. Parts II and III which fol- 
low will be given only to members 
of the association and all non-mem- 
bers will be allowed the privilege of 
joining the association when Part II 
starts so that they may take advan- 
tage of the full course without addi- 
tional charge. Part II will start Feb- 
ruary 5th and will end March 4th. 
Part III starts March 11th and fin- 
ishes April 15th. The last lecture on 
April 15th will be a recapitulation 
of the entire course and will be given 
by Vincent Coffin of Hartford. 





Get Out From Under 


Seeking to “get out from under” 
adverse and inimical conditions which 
might militate against them in State 
litigation, eight fraternal associations 
in Missouri have moved that tax liti- 
gation be transferred to Federal 
court. “Diverse citizenship” is the 
technicality used as a lever and peti- 
tions asking for the change were filed 
with the Jackson County Circuit 
Court. 

It will be recalled that the eight 
fraternals are among those associa- 
tions against which Missouri filed 
suits seeking to collect 2 per cent 
premium taxes since the dates of 
their organization or the dates on 
which they began doing business in 
Missouri. The associations, and the 
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amounts involved as taxes sought in 
each instance are: Supreme Council 
of Royal Arcanum, $386,754; Ben 
Hur Life, $96,396; Yeoman Mutual, 
$321,626; Standard Life Association, 
$292,502; Royal Neighbors of Ameri- 
ca, $341,228; Independent Order of 
Foresters, $197,259; Security Benefit 
Association, $500,752; and Women’s 
Benefit Association, $120,268. 

Much of the tax collection effort 
against the fraternals at the present 
time—by no means confined to Mis- 
souri—is said to emanate from the 
activities of a single firm of attorneys 
specializing in such contentions and 
presumably handling the cases for the 
prosecution on a basis which will net 
them a tidy sum if the tax efforts are 
successful. 


Mutual Benefit Life 
Dividend Scale 


Dividends apportioned to policies 
in the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Co. of Newark, N. J., will be cal- 
culated on the same scale for the year 
1936 as for the year 1935. 

Dividends payable in 1936 in con- 
nection with settlement options will 
be computed on a 4 per cent interest 
basis. Interest credited in 1936 on 
dividends left with the company 
under the accumulation plan will be 
at the rate of 3.75 per cent. 


Back to Earth 


A return to the earliest fundamen- 
tal selling principles of life insur- 
ance is needed before the business will 
show the increase to which it is en- 
titled, says J. T. Mayall, vice-presi- 
dent of: the American Savings Life 
Insurance Company at Kansas City, 
Mo. “Many of the agents have leaned 
too far in the direction of trying to 
turn the prospect into an actuary,” 
Mr. Mayall told The Spectator, “and 
have apparently forgotten that one of 
the basic uses of life insurance is to 
pay for ‘the hearse at the door.’ They 
bewilder the prospect by trying to 
tell him what life insurance is and 
how it operates, instead of concen- 
trating on what the policy was de- 
signed to accomplish.” 

Vice-President Mayall believes that 
it is up to the smaller Middle West- 
ern life insurance companies to ignore 
competitive influences as much as 
possible. He believes that the best 
method when one of his agents is 
faced with active and energetic com- 
petition from another agent who is 
equipped with all the factual and 
statistical tools of his trade is to turn 
aside from the case entirely and hunt 
up a new prospect. 


Commissioner Warns 
Against ‘“Twisting” 
Insurance Commissioner William A. 
Sullivan of Washington has issued 
a warning that the department ex- 
pects strict observance of the require- 
ments of the anti-twisting law and 
interpretation of “competition.” “All 
statements or illustrations showing 
comparative figures as between poli- 
cies or companies must bear the sig- 








nature of the agent and must state 
clearly from what publication or filed 
statement the information was se- 
cured,” the bulletin stated. 

Quoting the 1935 Laws, the bulle- 
tin contained the following: 

“Sec. 1. No life insurance company 
doing business in this state, and no 
officer, solicitor, representative or 
agent thereof, nor any person, firm 
or corporation not connected with any 
insurance company shall make, issue 
or circulate, or cause to be issued or 
circulated, any estimate, illustration, 
circular or statement of any sort, mis- 
representing the terms of any policy 
issued or to be issued by any life com- 
pany, or the benefits or advantages 
promised thereby, or the dividends or 
share of surplus to be received there- 
on, or use any name or title of any 
policy or class of policies misrepre- 
senting the true nature thereof, nor 
shall any such company, officer, so- 
licitor, representative or agent there- 
of, or any other person, firm, or cor- 
poration make any misleading repre- 
sentations or incomplete comparisons 
or policies to any person insured by 
any life insurance company, for the 
purpose of inducing or tending to 
induce such person to lapse, forfeit, 
surrender or retain his said insurance 
or any part thereof.” 

Conviction provides a fine of not 
less than $50 or more than $500 or 
imprisonment of not more than 90 


days, or both. 


New England Mutual 
Dividend Changes 

The New England Mutual Life 
directors have voted to set aside 
$9,000,000 from surplus for distribu- 
tion to policyholders during the full 
year 1936, compared with $9,800,000 
which was apportioned for 1935. This 
amount is slightly smaller because of 
the lower interest yields available on 
new investments. 

Specifically, this distribution repre- 
sents a 10 per cent reduction on all 
policies, except certain special ad- 
justments as follows: 


Interest on settlement options will 
be at the rate of 4 per cent instead 
of 4%4 per cent. Interest on dividends 
left on deposit and on dividend addi- 
tions is based on the rate of 3% per 
cent instead of 4% per cent. Changes 
have been made in the loading and 
interest employed in the first dividend 
on single premium life insurance pol- 
icies and in the dividends on retire- 
ment annuity contracts. 

The company reports the largest 
income in any ten months period in 
its history. 


Fewer and Better Men 
Brings Better Business 

What can be accomplished by weed- 
ing out life insurance agency forces 
and by better training of representa- 
tives has been proved by J. C. Higdon, 
production vice-president of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance at Kansas City, 
Mo. With 10 per cent fewer agents 
this year than last, premium income 
of the Business Men’s has been kept at 
approximately the same level as for- 
merly. First year accident premiums 
for the nine months of 1935 are 15 
per cent ahead of 1934 and first year 
life insurance premiums, including 
annuities, are 18.9 per cent up in the 
nine months of this year as against 
a similar period in 1934, 

Early in October, the Business 
Men’s issued a new rate book, many 
of the features of which tend to in- 
crease the sale of ordinary life insur- 
ance as against other forms. Now, 
in connection with a November drive 
for business, Vice-President Higdon 
is notifying agents of the issuance of 
a new policy form which will be 
known as “Double at Sixty.” Novem- 
ber is Grant Month with the B.M.A. 
and production will be in honor of 
President W. T. Grant. The “Double 
at Sixty” policy will aid in furnish- 
ing agency sales ammunition for the 
anniversary celebration. This policy 
is a combination of term and ordinary 
life and provides for double the face 
amount if the assured dies before age 
60 from any cause. After age 60 the 
benefit is limited to the face amount. 
It is non-participating and contains 
guaranteed values. 

Novel production plans instituted 
by Vice-President Higdon for Grant 
Month include a series of “football 
matches,” the teams consisting of the 
11 leaders in each State, with decisive 
sectional “play” arranged for. In ad- 
dition to the company’s premium ac- 
count increases, it is anticipated that 
the “slack” in the insurance account 
as such will be largely taken up when 
the final totals for November have 
been reported. 
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Administration 


Valuation of Securities 

The Canadian Minister of Finance, 

under section 67 of The Canadian and 
British Insurance Companies Act, 
1932, as amended, and section 25 of 
The Foreign Insurance Companies 
Act, 1932, as amended, has author- 
ized for those companies desiring to 
use the same the following optional 
basis of valuation of securities for 
the annual statements to be filed with 
the Department as at December 31st, 
1935: 

For bonds, debentures and stocks, 

(a) held on December 31st, 1934, 
and not since disposed of, the 
values authorized as at the 
said date; 

(b) acquired since December 3\1st, 
1934, the purchase price or 
book value as at December 31st, 
1935, whichever is the lower. 


The authorization of the foregoing 
basis of values is subject to the con- 
dition that any company adopting 
the said basis shall apply an amount 
at least equal to the amount of the 
net book value surplus earned during 
the year 1935 to write down the book 
values and reduce the said authorized 
values of securities or other assets or 
to create reserves against the same 
and that no such company shall, for 
the year 1936, increase its present 
scale of dividends to either its share- 
holders or policyholders. 

Companies using market values in 
the preparation of their annual state- 
ments will receive in due course the 
Department’s usual volume of valua- 
tions and should show the said values 
in their investment schedules, but 
the Department would suggest that 
in cases in which the aggregate mar- 
ket value of securities exceeds the 
aggregate book value the excess be 
not extended so as to increase the 
book value surplus shown in the state- 
ment. 


Advertising 


Life Advertisers Offer 

Attractive Program 
A great array of life insurance ad- 
vertising talent has been marshalled 
by Clifton P. Mayfield, manager of 
publicity of the Fidelity Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, to appear before the 
annual Eastern Round Table of the 
Life Advertisers Association in New 

York City on Tuesday, Dec. 10. 
Mr. Mayfield, who will preside as 
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Departmental 


chairman of that meeting, has just 
made public the tentative program 
for the Round Table, thereby dis- 
closing the fact that a wide variety of 
subjects vital and interesting to those 
engaged in life insurance advertising 
and sales promotion will be presented 
by men and women noted for their ac- 
complishments in highly specialized 
fields of life insurance publicity. 

The meeting will start at Hotel 
Pennsylvania at 10:30 o’clock in the 
morning with Miss Mary F. Barber, 
of the Penn Mutual, the first speaker. 
She will discuss the subject of book- 
lets and should give a worthwhile 
contribution in view of the fact that 
her company was awarded first place 
in the booklets classification of the 
exhibit at the recent LAA convention 
in Swampscott. 

At 11 o’clock Advertising Manager 
Arthur Reddall of the Equitable of 
New York will speak on weekly publi- 
cations and here again the Round 
Tablers will hear from a man whose 
“brain child” was a first prize win- 
ner at Swampscott. Equitable’s 
“Points” carried off the blue ribbon 
in the weekly publications to agents 
classification in the 1935 exhibit. 

“Sales Promotion” will be presented 
at 11:30 o’clock by Max C. Fisher 
of the Metropolitan and at 12 o’clock, 
noon, Seneca Gamble of Massachu- 
setts Mutual’s Direct Mail Division 
will discuss some fresh new angles 
of direct mail advertising. First 
award in that classification went to 
the Massachusetts Mutual’s entry in 
the Swampscott exhibit. 

Following noon luncheon, Kenil- 
worth H. Mathus, Connecticut Mu- 
tual’s Supervisor of Publications, will 
conduct a “round table within a 
round table” heading up a 3-way 
discussion between himself, Secretary 
B. N. Mills of Bankers Life and Mr. 
Reddall, the three men representing 
the companies which placed 1-2-3 in 
general excellence at the Swampscott 
convention. 

John C. Slattery of the Guardian 
Life will follow with a talk on sales 
contests; E. Morton of the North 
American Life will tell the group of 
the cooperative newspaper advertising 
efforts of Canadian companies and C. 
V. Pickering of the Aetna will wind 
up the program with a report on the 
progress of plans for the 1936 Life 
Insurance Week. Mr. Pickering is 
serving as chairman of the publicity 
committee for that project. 


The L.A.C. Meeting 


Plans for the December meeting of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
have been completed by the organiza- 
tion’s executive committee in session 
at the Hotel New Yorker. The com- 
mittee, sitting for the first time dur- 
ing the 1935-36 administration, set 
Tuesday, December 3rd, as the date 
for the one-day session which will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Five major subjects will be dis- 
cussed before the membership, which 
comprises the advertising managers 
of leading life, fire and casualty in- 
surance companies in the United 
States and Canada. These five sub- 
jects will be: 

1—“Advertising Agencies and Their 
Relation to the Company;” 2—“Di- 
rect Mail Advertising;” 3—“Trade 
Paper Advertising;” 4—‘‘National 
Advertising and Its Value;” 5— 
“What Properly Constitutes Adver- 
tising?” 


Investment 


Municipal Bond Issues 
A Current Problem 


One of the factors which adds to 
the difficulties of investment from a 
life insurance standpoint is the fact 
that, currently, municipal issues are 
selling at high values above their 
par and return but very small in- 
terest. So pertinent has this situa- 
tion become—says Ralph H. Rice, Jr., 
vice-president of the National Fidel- 
ity Life Insurance Company at 
Kansas City, Mo.—that the market 
for municipals has been forced into 
inactivity and some of the branch 
offices of brokers handling those is- 
sues in particular have been compelled 
to close. One or two of the large 
Eastern bond offices which dealt prin- 
cipally in municipals through Middle 
Western branches have discontinued 
those branches even during the past 
few weeks. 

It is extremely doubtful, in the 
opinion of Vice-President Rice, 
whether life insurance companies 
(particularly the smaller organiza- 
tions) will become active in the 
municipal issues field for some time 
to come. Mr. Rice believes that high 
price and low yield, with potential 
danger of falling values, leave the 
municipal as an investment “out in 
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the cold” for many months. Further 
creation of new issues would only 
have the immediate effect of lowering 
present values and would undermine 
credits to some extent so that market 
acceptance of such offerings would 
probably be highly disappointing to 
the sponsors. 

Investment conservatism must be 
the watchword more now than ever 
before, says Mr. Rice, especially since 
the threat of inflation looms so largely 
on the financial horizon. 


Medical 


Violent Death Mortality 
For Two Decades 


The high mortality from violent 
deaths in the United States — 100,- 
000 fatalities from accidents alone 
in some years, while there are about 
20,000 suicides and 12,000 homicides 
each year—reflects a rather general 
indifference to human values, accord- 
ing to the statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. The 
death rates from accidents and homi- 
cides in the United States are the 
highest in the civilized world, while 
this country occupies a middle posi- 
tion among the nations of the world 
with regard to suicides. 

Pointing out that the United States 
has an accident mortality rate almost 
twice that of England and Wales or 
Germany and a homicide rate 18 
times that of England and Wales and 
29 times that of the Netherlands, the 
statisticians comment: 

“It should be entirely possible in 
a country like ours, with its high 
standard of living and general spread 
of education, to bring about a marked 
reduction in the death rate from sui- 
cide, homicide and accidents. To 
achieve this gain in life conservation, 
it will be necessary primarily to 
arouse the American people to the 
value of human life and to its sanc- 
tity, and to put the knowledge we 
have on methods of prevention into 
operation.” 

A comprehensive study on the inci- 
dence of death and the trends of the 
death rates from suicide, homicide 
and accidents among the millions of 
Industrial policyholders of the Met- 
ropolitan during the period 1911 to 
1930, shows that during this 20-year 
period external causes were respon- 


sible for one death in every 11 among 
these insured of both sexes; for males 
alone the ratio was one death in 
seven. Of the total deaths from ex- 
ternal causes among this insured 
group, suicide accounted for 10.4 per 
cent, homicide for 8.3 per cent, acci- 
dental and unspecified violence for 
77.1 per cent, and wounds of war for 
4.2 per cent. 

During the first decade of this 20- 
year experience the trend of the sui- 
cide rate was generally downward 
and in the last 10 years, generally 
upward. However, the suicide rate in 
the last five years of this study was 
about one-third lower than in the 
first five years. 

The mortality from homicide re- 
mained fairly constant during the 
20-year period. 

The death rates from accidents 
were at a lower level in the closing 
than in the initial years of the study. 
The decline, however, was not con- 
tinuous over the 20 years, and it was 
noted that the curve of the accident 
death rate fluctuated in response to 
the curve of business activity. 

Automobile accidents were the lead- 
ing means of accidental death, fol- 
lowed in order by falls, drownings 
and burns. 


Underwriting 


Problems Offered by Shifting 
Occupations 


The recent meeting of the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City, which opened with the 
session of the Occupation Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Morris 
Pitler of the Mutual Life, produced 
some exceptionally interesting discus- 
sions. 

Shifting of occupations and its sig- 
nificance for occupational underwrit- 
ing was the subject of a paper by 
Pearce Shepherd, assistant actuary 
of the Prudential. He first discussed 
the methods of handling occupational 
cases where a change seems immi- 
nent; cases where a change has 
occurred, in which case the hazard 
for the future is either an impair- 
ment left by the former occupation 
or the possibility of returning to the 
old occupation. He pointed out that 
insurance statistics form the best 


basis for occupational ratings and 
that statistics from other sources 
may be misleading. 

Robert J. Vane, supervisor, Metro- 
politan Life, discussed the underwrit- 
ing of unskilled laborers and was 
followed by Alfred J. Riley, under- 
writing executive, Mutual Benefit, 
who presented a paper on amateur 
participation in hazardous sports. 

Mr. Riley pointed out that the sta- 
tistical basis for the selection of 
amateurs participating in hazardous 
and semi-hazardous sports appears to 
be so scanty, due to limited insurance 
experience and the difficulty in obtain- 
ing helpful statistical information 
from outside sources, that most of the 
underwriting is probably based on im- 
pressions rather than facts. Without 
mortality statistics, underwriting is 
a matter of judgment after analysis 
of the character of the hazard. The 
nature of the extra risk in individual 
cases may be immediate or deferred. 
Immediate hazards are usually acci- 
dental and generally arise from (1) 
collisions of the body with others or 
outside objects, (2) accidents due to 
speed or failure of equipment, and 
(2) accidents due to inherent dangers. 
In group (1) there are the fractured 
vertebrae, cerebral hemorrhages and 
other injuries in sports involving 
personal contact with other players. 
In group (2) would fall ski jumping, 
boat racing and motorcycle racing, 
and in group (3) exploring and big- 
game hunting. Deferred hazards 
occur, first in sports where there may 
be an effect on the physique of the 
participant affecting future mor- 
tality, such as heart strain, or second, 
from the risk of the amateur becom- 
ing a professional or engaging in 
some more hazardous sport. 

Roy F. Edwards, underwriting sta- 
tistician, Prudential, discussed fatal 
accidents among steam railroad em- 
ployees, presenting in his paper the 
results of a study of the fatality 
trends by triennial periods, subdivid- 
ing the employees into 128 separate 
occupational groups. These data, 
obtained from Federal sources, clearly 
indicate that a remarkable decrease 
in fatalities is evidenced as a result 
of the intensive accident prevention 
campaign instigated by the railroads 
in 1923. The merit system, the instal- 
lation of efficient safety appliances, 
and periodical medical examinations 
have doubtlessly contributed largely 
to bring about the consistently de- 
creasing fatality incidence among 
train and engine crews. For the 
industry as a whole computations on 
the man-hour basis show that fatali- 
ties have decreased approximately 
one-half during the period under con- 
sideration. 
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Verdict: 


Presumption of Death 


HEN a life insurance pol- 

icy is issued in the ordi- 

nary and customary form, 
it is anticipated by all parties to the 
contract that the conditions therein 
enumerated will be readily ascertain- 
able at any given time and that in 
the usual course of events the fact, 
namely death of the assured, which 
will entitle the beneficiary to the 
benefits of the policy, will be readily 
proven. Neither the assured nor the 
beneficiary anticipate difficulty in es- 
tablishing such a fact. The contrary, 
however, is frequently the case and 
in the turbulent modern life, the ex- 
pected does not happen. 

This, of course, cannot be stated as 
to the fact of death because, as the 
wag said many years ago, the only 
two things certain in life are death 
and taxes. What may become—and 
frequently is—a disputed question is 
the time when death occurs. 

What happens when a man or wo- 
man apparently without explanation 
leaves his or her customary haunts, 
departs from home and is unheard 
of for years thereafter? The law 
was not unmindful of this possibility 
as human experience had taught leg- 
islators that persons migrate from 
one place to another leaving no word 
or explanation as to their departure 
and dropping upon their newly se- 
lected place of abode without notice 
or explanation. To meet this con- 
tingency, the various states have 
passed statutes to the general effect 
that any person absenting himself for 
a given number of years from his 
daily place of domicile will be pre- 
sumed -to have died. These statutes 
vary slightly in detail as to the 
number of years of absence required 
in order to give effect to the pre- 
sumption or in some other minor 
manner. Any statute creating a 
presumption immediately begets a 
dispute. Even if the facts are un- 
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contradicted they may and frequently 
do present a picture which can be 
viewed in entirely different lights by 
different people. 

Every carrier is anxious to pay 
the benefits due under a policy even 
where the fact of death has to be 
established by reliance on such a 
statute. However, the carrier must 
be satisfied that no other conclusion 
is possible from the facts given than 
the assured’s death. As a conse- 
quence, cases arising from these pre- 
sumptions are replete with human 
interest. 


Disappearance Case 


One such case, decided by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 
cuit, in 1934, is Claywell v. Inter- 
Southern Life Insurance Co., 70 Fed- 
eral (2nd) 569. The beneficiary sued 
upon two policies of life insurance 
which were issued on December 23, 
1920. Premiums had been paid so 
that the policies remained in force 
until June 25, 1927. The insured 
disappeared about August 10, 1926, 
and there was no information from 
him up until the time the suit was 
started which was about six months 
after a period of five years from 
August 10, 1926. The insured was 
a resident of Arkansas where the 
statute raised the presumption of 
death in the case of “any person 
absenting himself beyond the limits 
of this state for five years succes- 
sively . . . unless proof be made that 
he was alive within that time.” This 
is what is known as a disappearance 
case where it is obvious there can be 
no direct evidence of death. The 
proof must be circumstantial in char- 
acter. The strength of the proof lies 
in the fact that it can point to but 
one logically probable conclusion. In 
this case the insured was a young 
man of industry and vigor. He came 
to Arkansas from Kentucky when he 


was about 16 years of age and within 
six years found empivyment there 
for his father and younger brother. 
He was later Deputy Sheriff of the 
County, volunteered in the World 
War, saw over-sea service and re- 
turned a lieutenant. Upon reentry into 
private life he became active in Legion 
and National Guard affairs and then, 
again, Deputy Sheriff until appointed 
Circuit Clerk and ex officio County 
recorder to which office he was elected 
in 1922 and held until his disap- 
pearance in 1926. 

He was about 35 years of age at 
the time of his disappearance, in good 
spirit and highly respected; fond of 
outdoor life, particularly interested 
in hunting and fishing. He had pur- 
chased a house at the County seat to 
which he had brought his father and 
mother and later moved them to a 
200-acre farm which he had likewise 
bought. At the time he disappeared, 
suitable equipment was on the farm 
on which a crop was growing. He 
had several head of live stock. There 
were no irregularities in his office; 
contrarywise, there was a balance due 
him. Though it was understood he 
was to be married in the fall of the 
year 1926 to a young lady of the 
County where he resided, there was 
a rumor that he had been named as 
a co-respondent in a divorce suit 
brought in St. Louis. He had told 
a Deputy in his office that when his 
term expired he was going away for 
a short trip and that he had several 
offers to go into business. 

In July, 1926, he left in his auto- 
mobile but had failed to give the 
destination of his journey, although 
he had told another friend he would 
return in time to vote at a primary 
election early in August. To his 
mother, to whom he had been par- 
ticularly attached and had kept in- 
formed of his movements, he stated 
he was going on a fishing trip. When 
next heard from, it was a letter ad- 
dressed to his parents from Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, on August 2, in 
which he stated that he expected to 
be away longer than he originally 
planned. 

Two other letters of a personal na- 
ture from Florida he directed to his 
Deputy and finally a telegram from 
Jacksonville requesting $50.00 which 
was sent to and received by him the 
following day. No further word was 
received from him. 

At the close of the case judgment 
was directed for the defendant and 
the appellants appealed. The judg- 
ment of the lower court was affirmed. 
The issue was not the fact of death 
but the time of death. The rule in 
reference to the proof required to 
make effective the presumption incor- 
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porated into the statute is stated by 
Circuit Judge Stone as follows: 


“Obviously, the circumstances 
will vary with each case and it is 
clearly unsafe to generalize such 
into rules of judicial action. Courts 
have wisely refrained from doing 
so beyond a very limited extent in 
these recurring disappearance cases 
where the issue is time of death. 
We think these rules may be stated 
as two. The first and generally ac- 
cepted one is that where the evi- 
dence shows exposure of the miss- 
ing person to some _ specific, 
impending, or immediate peril or 
danger which might reasonably de- 
stroy life and he is not heard of 
thereafter and there is no evidence 
of a plausible reason for a volun- 
tary disappearance, the issue is for 
a jury as to whether death was 
eaused by such peril or danger. 
This is as far as the Supreme Court 
(Fidelity Mutual Life Assn. v. 
Mettler, 185 U. S. 308, 22 S. Ct. 
662, 46 L. Ed. 922; Davie v. Briggs, 
97 U. S. 628, 24 L. Ed. 1086) or 
this court (Browne vy. N. Y. Life 
Ins. Co., 57 F. (2d) 62; Folk v. 
United States, 233 F. 177, 189; 
Northwestern Mut. Life Ins. Co. v. 
Stevens, 71 F. 258) has yet gone. 
Appellants make no claim to come 
within the above situation (there 
being no evidence of any such peril 
or danger), but claim to fall within 
the rule announced by some courts 
to the effect that evidence of cir- 
cumstances showing no reason for 
disappearance or self - destruction 
and every normal reason to the 
contrary would authorize submis- 
sion of the issue as to death occur- 
ring at or shortly after disappear- 
ance. In our view of the evidence, 
it is ummecessary to determine 
whether this court will announce its 
adherence to such rule, since we 
think appellants have not brought 
themselves within it. We think it 
more useful and practical to adhere 
to the very good statement of Judge 
Gardner, for this court, in the 
Brown Case, supra, where he said 
(page 64 of 57 F. (2d): ‘Death 
might be proven by circumstantial 
evidence, as any other fact, but the 
party alleging death before the ex- 
piration of seven years must prove 
such facts and circumstances con- 
nected with the absence of the per- 
son as, when submitted to the test 
of reason and experience, would 
warrant a reasonable conclusion of 
death within a shorter period.’ 

“Undisputed evidence which, 
taken as a whole, leaves one uncer- 
tain as to whether insured volun- 
tarily disappeared or not lacks that 
degree of probability required 
either under the rule contended for 
by appellants or that above quoted 
from the Browne Case. Stevens v. 
The White City, 285 U. S. 195, 52 
S. Ct. 347, 76 L. Ed. 699; Gunning 
v. Cooley, 281 U. S. 90, 94, 50 S. 
Ct. 231, 74 L. Ed. 720; N. Y. 
Central R.R. Co. v. Ambrose, 280 
U. S. 486, 50 S. Ct. 198, 74 L, Ed. 
562; Patton v. T. & P. Ry. Co., 179 
U. S. 658, 21 S. Ct. 275, 45 L. Ed. 
361; Eggen v. United States, 58 F. 
(2d) 616 (C.C.A. 8); Ewing v. 
Goode (C. C.) 78 F. 442, 444, Taft, 
Cireuit Judge. The classical case 
upon which appellants rely (Tisdale 
v. Conn. Mutual Life Ins. Co., 26 


lowa, 170, 96 Am. Dec. 136) in the 
summation of the evidence there 
submitted to the jury states not 
only the prosperous and happy state 
of the one disappearing, but also 
‘with no cause of discontent with 
his condition, which would have in- 
fluenced him to break the domestic 
and social ties with which he was so 
pleasantly bound to life.’ Later 
that opinion states: “The reasons 
that the evidence above mentioned 
raises a presumption of death are 
obvious; absence from any other 
cause, being without motive and in- 
consistent with the very nature of 
the person, is improbable.” The 
present case is more in the position 
of the Stevens Case, supra (71 F. 
258), where Judge Sanborn held a 
charge based on the Tisdale Case 
not to be applicable.” 


Disappearance of an insured may 
not only raise the issue as to whether 
or not the person so disappearing has 
in fact died, but also presents a prob- 
lem under the disability clauses con- 
tained in numerous policies of life 
insurance. 


Disability Payments 
A novel case was presented to the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota in Opten 
v. Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, 261 N. W. 197. Policies of 
life insurance had been issued con- 
taining clauses stipulating for the 


payment of benefits and for a waiver 


»f premiums in the event the insured 
become disabled. Subsequently, the 
insured was adjudged to have become 
insane and was confined in an in- 
stitution from which he later escaped. 
Between the time of commitment and 
his escape, the carrier paid to the 
guardian of the insured the benefits 
provided by the policy and also had 
waived payment of the premiums fall- 
ing due during that period. 

When the insurer was advised of 
the insured’s escape, it gave notice to 
the guardian that it required proof 
that the insured was actually con- 
tinuing in a state of disability. When 
the guardian was unable to supply 
satisfactory proof to that effect, the 
insurer declined to make further dis- 


ability payments and insisted upon 
the payment of premiums. 

The insured’s guardian’ then 
brought action to recover disability 
payments omitted since insured’s 
escape, and also to recover premium 
payments exacted by the insurer after 
that time, basing the right to recover 
on the presumption that, as insured 
was in good physical health when he 
escaped from the asylum and was in- 
sane at that time, such conditions 
continued. The court stated: 


“It seems rather a strange situa- 
tion that we have here: a plaintiff 
whose guardian does not know 
whether his ward is in fact alive and 
so must rely upon a mere presump- 
tion to prove that essential fact. If 
the presumption relied upon is not 
available, there is nothing left. There 
is then not even a shadow, the sub- 
stance having disappeared. If plain- 
tiff is in fact dead, his guardian is 
attempting to act for a corpse. The 
office of guardian necessarily de- 
pends upon the physical existence 
of his ward. ‘The relation of guar- 
dian and ward is necessarily ter- 
minated by the death of either the 
guardian or the ward.’ * * * 

“Counsel’s diligence has been bar- 
ren of results in their endeavor to 
find a case at all similar to the one 
here for review. Perhaps dearth of 
decision is due to lack of merit in 
such situation as we find here. If 
plaintiff had become incapacitated 
physically instead of mentally no 
one suspects that an action such as 
this would lie by or for him upon 
his disappearance. The guardian 
can have no other or greater right 
than that possessed by the insured 
for whom alone he is acting. The ac- 
tion is not that of the guardian as an 
individual but belongs to and is the 
property of the insured. The cause 
is personal to him and arises and 
exists by virtue only of his own con- 
tract. Were we to permit recovery 
and if it should appear later that 
the insured died shortly after his 
escape, or that he recovered his 
mental equilibrium, it is obvious 
that a gross injury would be done to 
the insurer. We think that upon the 
present state of facts no recovery 
ean be permitted. It is equally ob- 
vious that what is here determined 
must be without prejudice to plain- 
tiff’s right if and when adequate 
proof is available. * * *” 


a digest of recent 
cases o interest 


by 


James S. Regan 


MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

Bart Leiper, for the past eight years advertising man- 
ager and publicity director for the Pilot Life of Greens- 
boro, N. C., has resigned to accept a similar position with 
the Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co. of Chatta- 
nooga. 

O. J. Arnold, president of the Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis, was named Minneapolis chairman of 
the Will Rogers memorial committee. 

The Ohio State Life has announced the appointment of 
Philip H. Pilchard of Des Moines as Iowa state manager 
for that company. 

Arthur B. Bray, assistant supervisor of the personnel 
department of the Prudential of Newark, has retired after 
forty-one years of service and has been succeeded by 
Frank F. Gibney. 

Earl W. Yago, agency organizer of the Pittsburgh 
agency of the Mutual Life of New York, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Wheeling, W. Va., agency of the 
company. 

The Guardian Life of New York recently appointed 
Edward I. Taylor as manager of its Wheeling, W. Va., 
agency. 

The Bankers National Life of New Jersey will hold its 
1936 “Master Producers’ Club” convention aboard the 
Queen of Bermuda, sailing on January 30 to Bermuda and 
Nassau for a week’s trip. 

Ralph M. Waterbury, formerly vice-president of the 
American Conservation Company, has been named di- 
rector of agencies for the Central Life of Illinois, taking 
over the agency work from President Alfred MacArthur. 

The fineoin National Life of Fort Wayne was one of 
the first to respond to the Fort Wayne Community Chest 
campaign with 100 per cent subscription. The total amount 
pledged was $17,434. 

A banquet for 550 veteran employees in the home office 
of the Western and Southern Life of Cincinnati was given 
by the officers and directors of the company recently. 

The Prudential of Newark has appointed James F. Mee- 
han to the position of superintendent of the New York 
No. 4 district. 

Arthur F. Williams, superintendent of the Prudential 
of Newark, has rounded out thirty years of continuous 
service with the company. Likewise, William A. Wisch- 
meyer, superintendent of Dubois, Pa., district of the Pru- 
dential, has completed forty years of service. 

G. A. Gillespie has been appointed district manager of 
the North American Life Assurance Co., Toronto, for 
Northern Ontario. 

Harry J. Cann has been appointed manager of the Con- 
tinental Life of Halifax. Harmond York Bradley of the 
Toronto estates branch has been appointed branch man- 
ager at Orangeville, Ont. 

Rolin L. Baird, Oklahoma City, has been appointed state 
agency manager of the Equitable Life of Iowa, succeeding 
Lloyd S. Moorhead. 

L. S. Peacock has been appointed superintendent of the 
industrial branch of the London Life at Oshawa, Ontario. 
He succeeds E. S. Caffyn, who was transferred to Toronto. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


J. Barraclough has been named district supervisor for 
the London Life at Victoria. His territory will include 
Vancouver Island and adjacent islands. 

Frank H. Proby has been appointed manager for British 
Columbia by the National Life Assurance Company of 
Canada. 

The Metropolitan Life of New York appointed Guy M. 
Rucker as manager of the Erie, Pa., district. He has 
served in a managerial capacity since 1923. 








AS I LIVE 














LTHOUGH Home Office Life Underwriters have much 

in their convention discussions which is off-the- 
record, personal and private for the ears of members 
alone, I believe that most of their deliberations might be 
open to any curious and ambitious agents with profit to 
all concerned—all concerned including the Home Office 
Life Underwriters as a group, the agent and the clientele. 
It would make for a better quality of business and a 
better understanding between these two branches whose 
work and interests are so closely interwoven. This thought 
occurred to me while attending the recent fall meeting 
of the underwriters’ organization at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York. The feeling was definite that the 
home office custodians of rejections and ratings were a 
very fair-minded group of officials and not the chip-on- 
the-shoulder type that many fieldmen appear to consider 
them. 





* * *x 


Foe example, in the open meeting discussion of Occu- 
pational Ratings and the current depression-born 
shifting of occupations among skilled workers it was de- 
clared that the mortality among unskilled workers is 
uniformly just about double the standard and it would 
seem to follow that when a skilled worker, such as a 
carpenter or other similar worker, was forced to accept 
employment in more hazardous lines his rating should 
follow the mortality trends. The general attitude, though, 
appeared to be rather liberal in this respect with an in- 
clination to compromise as far as possible. As one mem- 
ber expressed it, “Our company has a feeling that better 
times are definitely returning and we take the attitude 
that most of these men who formerly worked as carpen- 
ters will again be carpenters—that the situation of the 


present is temporary.” 
* * * 


WAS asking a leading personal producer about his 

procedure in handling the bad news of rated applica- 
tions. Did he, I inquired, experience much difficulty in 
justifying the added cost to the client? He remarked that 
he never has occasion to contend with such situations as 
he is able to anticipate such developments in all cases 
except for an adverse medical report and in that event 
he usually endeavors, with considerable success, to sell 
double the original amount because of the fact that the 
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AND THE FIELD 


Edward D. Slater was appointed district manager of the 
Mutual Benefit Life at Mobile, Ala. 

Frank X. Schlosser has resumed his duties as an at- 
torney in the legal department of the General American 
Life of St. Louis after having spent some time in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in assisting the R. F.C. Mortgage Co. to 
set up its working organization. 

The Bankers National Life of New Jersey has opened a 
branch office in the Dauphin Building at Harrisburg, Pa. 











By Frank Ellington 











man is faced with the idea that here is something which 
may be denied to him entirely, and human nature being 
what it is, men hate to be denied anything that is avail- 
able to others. 


* ~ * 


Y enlightener in these matters continued his dis- 

cussion of selling, seeming to be talking almost 
as much to himself as to me, by saying: “Do you know 
what is the most neglected factor in selling life insur- 
ance today? It is human life values.” And he went on 
to tell of a recent case for a hundred thousand dollars 
which he sold in exactly three minutes. The point was 
human life values and the prospect decided he might be 
able to use fifty thousand more. “How much will it cost?” 
When I report that the salesman told him that he didn’t 
know exactly, but to come on down and see the doctor, 
a great many readers will suspect that the seller of ex- 
aminations was T. M. Riehle, as was the case. A check 
covering the premium on the fifty would have closed the 
transaction and obviated the subsequent additions totaling 
the hundred grand, and grand is the proper word. 


ee ¢ « 


T does seem that too few life insurance men capitalize 

on the actual potential worth of a prospect when he 
is attempting to sell him adequate protection on his life. 
The average citizen will be horrified to consider going 
through a week with his furniture, house and car un- 
indemnified against hazards to property, but he can take 
chances with his most valuable possession right down 
through the years and take the chances with apparent 
complete indifference. If the agent will pay attention 
to his selection there is no reason why some of the bigger 
and better business should not come his way. 


* * & 


LSEWHERE in this issue appears an article along 

these same lines contributed by A. E. N. Gray, as- 
sistant secretary of the Prudential. Mr. Gray’s talents as 
an inspirational speaker and writer are widely recog- 
nized and the article in this instance measures up to his 
best efforts. And speaking of the Prudential and by way 
of concluding with a Believe It Or Not item, a man from 
the Prudential by the name of Sunshine recently called 
on The Spectator’s Mr. Shade. 





AGENCY NEWS 


The State Mutual Life Assurance Company has ap- 
pointed Charles I. Nordstrom as associate general agent 
in the Robert L. Jones office, New York City. Mr. Nord- 
strom has been in the insurance business for 19 years, 
serving lately as associate manager of the W. G. Fitting 
Agency of the Equitable Life of New York. 

J. G. MacConnell has been appointed general agent of 
the Home Life of New York at Los Angeles, succeeding 
Hazen Aiken, who has resigned. 

The Peoria agency of the Connecticut General Life has 
been consolidated with the F. H. Haviland agency of Chi- 
cago. G. Yeardley Haviland is operating the Peoria office 
as assistant manager under F. H. Haviland. 

Carrol C. Day, general agent of the Pacific Mutual Life 
at Oklahoma City, recently spoke at a luncheon meeting of 
the Life Underwriters Association of St. Louis at the 
Jefferson Hotel. Approximately 1000 persons were pres- 
ent including a number of notables. 

Gage E. Tarbell, a senior director of the Equitable Life 
of New York, was a speaker at the twelfth annual cele- 
bration of the H. A. Chipman Agency, Columbus, Ohio, 
which was held at the Granville Inn, Granville, Ohio. 

Selwyn C. Woodard, State agent of the New England 
Mutual Life in Iowa, has appointed H. Alverson Montrose 
general agent in Des Moines. 

The agency forces of the General American Life of St. 
Louis wrote $3,866,937 in new life insurance during Octo- 
ber, which had been designated as “President’s Month” 
as a tribute to President Walter W. Head. 

William B. Phelps has joined the life insurance depart- 
ment of Boit, Dalton, Church & Hamilton. Mr. Phelps 
is in charge of the brokerage life, group and annuity 
business. 

The Fred L. Gray Co., Minneapolis, has been appointed 
Minnesota manager for the Central Life Assurance Society 
of Des Moines, Iowa. 

S. T. Whatley, vice-president of the Aetna Life of Hart- 
ford appointed Budd C. Long as general agent at Spokane. 
Mr. Long fills the vacancy caused by the death of 
Harry F. Chapin. 

James E. Willard has been appointed by the Bankers 
Life of Nebraska as general agent at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., and Herbert S. Reese as general agent at Wayne, Neb. 
S. B. Parker has been transferred from Hastings to Ne- 
braska City in a similar capacity. 

Jeff D. Clark, formerly field manager and later agency 
manager of the Equitable Life of Iowa in Memphis, has 
been transferred to Nashville, Tenn., as agency manager. 
He succeeds E. J. McMichael, recently resigned. 

Ralph E. Wareham, district agent for the Old Line Life 
of America at Superior, Wis., was appointed general agent 
for the company there. Edward J. Glaza was elected gen- 
eral agent at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

W. F. McCaughey of Racine, Wis., has announced his 
retirement as general agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life of Milwaukee, to resume personal production for the 
company. 
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Homes With Children 
Need Insurance 


What stronger appeal could you 
have in your sales kit than a Life 
Insurance plan especially designed 
for Junior? 

Security Mutual Life Juvenile In- 
surance on the 20 Year Endowment 
or the 20 Pay Endowment at Age 64 
plans is interesting to all parents. The 
Payor Benefit clause provides for 
waiver of premiums in case the one 
who pays the premiums dies before 
the insured reaches the age of 21. 

Security Mutual Juveniles provide 
for dividends and cash values. They 
furnish an ideal foundation for any 
child’s life insurance program. 

Full particulars and rates from any 
General Agent or from the Home 
Office. 


Sccurity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


























Da ngerous 


He was 46 vears old when he took his 
policy. The Agent attached to it a letter 
describing the main benefits, disability being 
one of them. Some years later the policy- 
holder took the policy out of its jacket, and, 
with a glow of satisfaction, read the letter. It 
was on company stationery, was well typed, 
the language was clear. and it bore the 
Agent's signature. 

This man turned 60, and passing it, the 
time soon came when he could no longer 
work. He applied for his disability income. 
And then came the crushing news that at 
age 60 the provision ceased to be operative. 
The consequences were disastrous to him and 
his wife, for they had no other resource. 


How did this happen? The Agent had 
omitted the vital age limitation from the dis- 
ability statement in the letter. A danger- 
ously inaccurate policy letter may cause both 
irreparable hardship to the policyholder and 
litigation for the Company. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Philadelphia 


Independence Square 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


With DAVID PORTER 


REMEMBER the days when we were 
kids and the exorbitant charge of one marble was fixed 
as the admission to any of the stirring neighborhood 
events? And the surprising heap of marbles the pro- 
moters reaped as their harvest? The same idea, carried 
out in adult fashion, made a recent breakfast at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania a profitable venture. The breakfast was 
given by agents of the Continental American Life in New 
York in honor of their president, Adolph A. Rydgren, who 
came from the home office in Wilmington, Del., to attend 
the dinner meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York City. The idea germinated within the minds 
of a few resourceful agents and the fruit of this master- 
minding was the aforesaid breakfast. Admission was at 
least one application written and submitted on the two 
days preceding the breakfast. Total applications pre- 
sented to Mr. Rydgren accounted for more than $500,000 
new business written in the two days. Not a bad pile of 
marbles. 


AMONG New Yorkers who will address 
the convention of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, December 5-6, will be James A McLain, vice- 
president of the Guardian Life. His talk will stress “Stewardship— 
and the American Agency System," and a quick glance in and out 
of life insurance offices throughout Greater New York will fail to 
locate an executive who possesses a keener insight into agents’ 
problems. He knows what makes them click, having been not only 
an agent but also superintendent of agencies. 


THE note of returning prosperity is be- 
ing sounded by nine out of ten platform speakers, corner 
pulpiteers and strolling William Street insurance prophets. 
A batting average like that ought to indicate some fire 
where there’s so much smoke. The most recent prediction 
of great business improvement in the life insurance field 
was made by David A. Lunden-Moore, annuity expert, 
whose introductory lecture to a forthcoming January se- 
ries was delivered a short time ago at the Bankers Club 
to life men and trust officers. Readers of his brilliant 
annuity series which appeared within the pages of The 
Spectator during previous months will appreciate that he 
speaks with authority when he declares that a bigger sale 
of annuities will feature the upswing. He makes this 
prediction despite the fact that some of the companies 
are bearing down on such contracts. 


THINGS happen quickly and with effect 
in New York City. Observers from the hinterland point, but not 
with pride, to the hustle and scurrying about that transpires on any 
sidewalk you can name in New York which, they insist, has no bearing 
on results but merely indicates a futile expenditure of nervous 
energy. That the hustle is not pointless, to mention but one item, 
is shown definitely by the volume of business accomplished by life 
agents here. Sales for October alone, according to the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of the City of New York, amounted to almost 
sixty millions of dollars. All right, $59,666,000, if you want to quibble. 


FORTIFIED by a luncheon, agents of 
the Julian S. Myrick (Mutual Life of New York) Agency 
listened to a three-hour program of intimate talks on life 
insurance problems delivered by prominent life experts at 
the Bankers Club on Nov. 22. The conference menu in- 
cluded legal, prospecting, claims, security and tax aspects 
of life insurance selling. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By GENE ROESCH 


RACTICALLY the entire life insurance world by this 

time knows that the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau is embarked on special studies of agency expenses 
which will cost the companies desiring them an annual 
amount equal to their present yearly dues. What the 
entire life insurance world does not know is the potential 
effect of the repercussions of the action launched at Chi- 
cago. The program was beautifully stage-managed. The 
build-up toward general acceptance—both before the con- 
vention and through at least two of the papers presented 
—was just about perfect. The timing was excellent, for 
companies and agency men both have been thinking in- 
tensively about how best to apply research to production 
activities. The punch was practically a knockout. Fly on 
the canvas (I like mixed metaphors) was the fact that 
not all the contenders were in the ring. 


* * 





HAT most companies—and the entire business—will 

ultimately benefit I have no doubt. That the companies 
already accepting represent probably a good majority of 
the life insurance in force seems certain. That outstand- 
ing companies are more than satisfied with the prospect 
is obvious. It’s a bandwagon on which to climb aboard. 
What, however, of those which will not climb? Are they 
to be outcasts? Will they, going their own ways, of 
necessity fail? What of the often-heard comment that the 
Life Agency Officers Association was primarily a Western 
unit from the forehead of which sprang the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau? What of the feeling among 
some of the smaller Middle Western companies that al- 
though the head of the canine may be in the Cornbelt, 
the tail is elsewhere and that tail is violently agitating 
the forequarters as well? 

* * * 

UST to add to undercurrents, there is the opinion that 

the Agency Officers and the Research Bureau should 
be amalgamated and made one. It is pointed out, by the 
purveyors of comment to this effect, that the only por- 
tion of value left to the Agency Officers as such is the 
series of group sessions for companies of comparable size. 
All else they hold to be Bureau and they feel that these 
group meetings could well and cheaply be part of the 
Bureau’s annual meeting. A few of the more heated 
reactionists declare that the Bureau should have been 
conducting this agency cost research for years past, as 
being the primary purpose for which it was organized 
and for which the companies have been paying dues and 
expenses. if the operations of the Bureau are not con- 
fined to sales research, and more and more scope and size 
be given the organization, where will bureaucracy end? 
And what, say they, happens to the smaller but very 
solvent company which cannot swallow the expense pill? 

* * & 


_garioepens I believe that an honest difference of 
opinion may be had on any question and that dogma- 
tism is both stultifying and unfair. I admire the courage 
behind independent action and also see the need for con- 
certed leadership. No one can tell me (and expect me to 
believe) that a program approved by such current West- 
erners as O. J. Arnold, W. W. Jaeger, P. A. Stark, H. K. 
Lindsley and others is not both necessary and inherently 
successful. That it will augment the factual records of 
production is certain. That it will show up weaknesses 
and finally permit of substantial savings I am confident. 











FATHERS 


IT’S UP TO YOU! 


Your Boy and your Girl—you wish for 
them happiness and success in life. 


You can now make certain! The neces- 
sary provisions can be arranged safely, 
surely and economically through .. . 
Berkshire Juvenile Insurance. 

Berkshire Associates are fully equipped 
to give their clients the advantages of 
Juvenile Insurance with payor benefits 
and the same liberal provisions accorded 
the regular adult policies. 


““Ask Any Berkshire Agent” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. FRED H. RHODES 


President. 


























JULIAN PRICE 

and 

MERCHANDISING IDEA 
NUMBER ELEVEN 


November is the birthmonth of President 
Price. Following a long-established custom, 
Jefferson Standard field men and women will 
present to him as a birthday gift the outstand- 
ing production month of the year. 


President Price personally selected the plan 
of life insurance which will be presented to 
the public during his birthmonth. The plan 
has been given the name “President’s Speciai” 
by the Agency Department. 

“The President’s Special” pays a lump sum 
at death and a guaranteed monthly income 
for a selected number of years. It is mer- 
chandised in a way that will bring quick and 
effective sales when presented to prospects. 
WATCH NOVEMBER! 

A. R. PERKINS, Agency Manager 


ef ferson Standard 


Life Insurance Company 


G REENSBORO. NORTH Cc ‘AROL INA 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Roger B. Hull, general counsel of the National Associa 

Life Underwriters, will address the Life Unde 

vriters’ Association of Tampa, Fla., at a meeting to be 
held at the Hillsboro Hotel on December 14. 

\ memorial to the late William G. Gooderham, president 
of the Manufacturers Life of Canada, who died October 
27, was adopted November 15 by the executive committee 
of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. Mr. 
Gooderham had been president of the Manufacturers Life 
from 1914 


J. Burton Webster, formerly regional superintendent of 


igencies for the Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia, was 
the principal speaker at a recent meeting of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Jacksonville, Fla. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Columbus, Ohio, 
held its third annual seminar at the Southern Hotel, No- 
vember 25. There were three groups and each group was 


addressed by three speakers, all members of the associa- 


tion. 

J. Elliott Hall, general agent of the Penn Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia, addressed members of the Life Under. 
writers’ Association of New York on “Simple Sales Talks 
That Sell” at a meeting held in the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
November 21. 

More than eighty-five general agents and managers of 
life insurance companies have enrolled for the manage- 
ment congress which opens for a two-day session on 
November 25, in the Detroit Leland Hotel, Detroit. The 
congress is sponsored by the General Agents’ and Man- 
agers’ Association of Detroit. 

H. Kenneth Cassidy, president of the Texas Life Under- 
writers Association and Houston general agent of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, addressed a group of insurance and 
business men at a meeting of the Beaumont Life Under- 
writers’ Association held at the Chamber of Commerce on 
Nov. 14. 
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@ A TRUE DIVIDEND SCHEDULE? 


four vears ago. 
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net cost of Guarantee Mutual policies. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN: 


Guarantee Mutual policies are unrestricted, 


except to conform to Insurance laws and rul- 


Less than a half dozen American companies 


\s nearly true and equitable as is possible to 


create. Hlas not been reduced since adoption 


Few American companies can equal the low 


li we have ALL of the above features to offer, PLUS 
a place to use YOU—if you are above average and 
there is a reason for you to be interested in a liberal 
General Agents contract—tell us your complete story. 


Direct your letter to 
A. B. OLSON, Manager of Agencies 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Organized 1901 


Licensed in Twenty-five States and the District of Columbia 


€VEN IF YOU 
LIVED AS LONG AS | 


(METHUSELAH 





ND had the patience iL 
of Job and the wis- “9 


dom of Solomon, you {| 
would search long and | 
look far before you found 
a more friendly life insur- | 


tral States Life. 


ance company than Cen- 
Salesmen are not cogs in | 
an organization, they are 
the mainspring. That's the /; 


reason why the Field Force ( 









States. 
* * * 


(Write for your copy of “‘Field 


\ 
comes FIRST in Central | 


Features."" Address agency in- 
quiries to J. DeWitt Mills, Vice- 


President. ) 


Central States 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 9 GEORGE GRAHAM, PRES. 
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ife Insurance Commissioner William A. Sullivan of the The Newark Evening News of New Jersey has acquired 
er- St: of Washington has issued a ruling that “all state- from the Prudential of Newark, group insurance covering 
lks me! or illustrations showing comparative figures as be- 668 of its employees for an aggregate of $1,651,000. 
on tw policies or companies must bear the signature of the The Bald Knob Furniture Co., Inc., of Rocky Mount, Va., 
agent and must state clearly from what publication or filed adopted a group insurance program providing more than ° 
of statcment the information was secured.” 260 employees with life insurance, accidental death and 
re. new government of the Province of Alberta has dismemberment coverage and weekly accident and sickness 
on decided to transfer the supervision of the insurance de benefits. The life insurance and accidental death benefits 
"he par'ment and office of the fire commissioner from the pro each total $282,000. The policy, issued by the Metropol- 
in- vincial treasurer and provincial secretary, the deputy pro- itan Life of New York, is on the cooperative basis. 
vincial secretary assuming the duties of Superintendent of The Electro-Chemical Engraving Co., Inc., of New 
er. Insurance and Fire Commissioner. Henry Brace, super- York, has adopted a group insurance program covering 
the intendent of insurance since 1930, has retired. more than 230 employees. The life insurance and acci- 
ind Grand Rapids, Mich., will seek the spring meeting of dental death benefits each total about $190,000. The pro- 
er- the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners gram is being underwritten by the Metropolitan Life of 
on through Commissioner John C. Ketcham of Michigan. New York on a cooperative basis. 
one 
C . . . b> ; / 
} TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
|S two hundred years ago the 
English conceived and put into prac- TEN SIGNIFICANT YEARS 
tice the basic idea upon which has 
grown the entire structure of modern ASSETS 
life insurance. ss 
GAIN 
—— me 
| A century and a half later—fifty / now 
| years ago—a group of men met, in a Vi, | GAIN 
community whose pioneer residents “Wa 
had brought with them to the west ae 
the traditions of New England and of / 
R England. They organized what has Yi | 
: since become, not one of the largest, | 
but one of the soundest and most 24 25 26 27 26 29 30 31 32 33 34 
successful life insurance companies sd assets ceatger a ome 
: . r : vared to an increase y F ife 
in America—Northwestern National Leeunee aempaniion. ? ac 
— Tn Life of Minneapolis. 
Erom J daguerreotype by N. H. INSURANCE IN FORCE 
Shepher made at ingfield i i 
Siineie. te SUG, Ghee Liab ons NWNL’s methods of safeguarding 84% 
but thirty-seven years of age. P 7 ri »3 re q ic can 
Re ye and furthering the inter« sts of policy- A | 
tion to Congress in August, 1846, holders are based on certain conserva- | 59% 
which suggested the making of his ° “a . f/ CAM 
earliest known portrait. tive, sound principles which are de- A 
rived from this original English an- A 
OPPORTUNITY cestry. They represent the best fruit 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 
rhe famous journalist. Murat Halstead of two centuries of ee the NWNL’s insurance in force increased 84%, 
ipon viewing Abraham Lincoln’s first pic successful administration of life in- oe compared to an increase of 59% for all 
ture, Was co nce in resa ger is re ~ ° » i TS anies. 
ee prot nee hg a = ga F- surance. Strict adherence to these ife insurance companies. 
Che stamp of a manhood of noble promise inciples rely since : , , 
ae ee manhood of ‘noble promise principle s, not merely sine 1929, but NEW INSURANCE 
inything important Lincoln faced oppor during the years preceding, Is largely 40% 
tunity > ; > » : ~ 
aya re sponsible for the unusual record of Tw Aan 
surance should at once commend it to think NWNL—a record which has been out- HF N 
| ng men as a field of unparalleled oppor di . > ? NO 
tunity. It is a first rank profession, not an standing even as compared to the fine GAIN 
ilternative occupation to be lightly consid : i a ife c¢ anie 
eK hastily terminated. It is the parpene showing of all life oe 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 
of this Company through modern training, NYNL’ i i i 
snise aud uiverticine mathais. to einen tc eed g N™NL's new insurance written increased 
saaseuatens in te eee of une Notice particularly the three 10- 40%, as compared to no increase for all life 
All should be able to claim true membership year charts at the right—they make insurance companies. 
in the first rank profession—life under : . s v i Hy j 
writin, pleasant reading for N“ NL policy- <== NWNL — ALL COMPANIES 
THE LINCOLN | “"” 
j 
. NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
F t I O. J ARNOLD. pacsiwext 
| ort Wayne, Indiana STRONG~ MinneapolisMinn. ~LIBERAL 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 
pace tpntescctt Savings-Bank Life Insurance re- 


cently announced a cut in rates and an increase in 
dividends, thereby shooting this GREAT DISCRIMINA- 
TION to the discussion front in life insurance circles. 

It would be an instructive privilege if one could look 
into the mind of Supreme Court Justice Brandeis and find 
out what he thinks of his idea which has shot so wide of 
the mark. Originally sponsored by him, a Massachusetts 
jurist, as a means of helping those who were unable to 
help themselves, it has become through its 25 years of 
existence the tool of those best able to help themselves. 
Those for whom its subsidized cut-rates were intended do 
not appear to benefit in the picture, but the banker, the 
bank director and the industrialist appear to be buying 
cut-rate insurance at the expense of the small savings- 
bank depositors and past state subsidies. 

* * * 

URING the past few years, the bank employees, the 

directors’ friends, and the factory help, have been 
high-pressured into entering the scene to maintain some 
semblance of a balance. That’s fair enough, as it saves 
the need for pension systems. After all, employers would 
be lacking in sense to set up a pension system when they 
could take advantage of a 20-year subsidy from the Cod- 
fish Commonwealth, plus considerable financial aid from 
a philanthropic group that I don’t believe realizes the true 
condition of affairs. 


RDINARY insurance agents find their best prospects 
in banking and finance lost to them. Industria] 
agents find factory doors slammed in their faces but wide 
open to the “Educators” of Savings-Bank Life Insurance, 
Twisting is a one-way law in Massachusetts. It is per- 
fectly safe for the “Educators” to show people the error 
of their ways and put business into the banks, but no sane 
insurance man would risk talking about the reserve 
strength of some of the individual banks who write the 
business. You see, that might cause a run on the bank 
and the reward for that in the Bay state is loss of liberty. 
There are few insurance prospects in Charlestown State 
Prison. 
* 

OWN through the years, the system has been con- 
D demned by insurance men and upheld by social work- 
ers. Periodically each side has issued broadsides and 
pamphlets. Both have been wrong. I never saw a so- 
cial worker that did not want what all other men want 

success in their jobs, the object of their work being 
secondary. Because they have been biased, they have 
missed the truth. The error of insurance men has been 
the rehashing of old arguments when they were up against 
a stone wall. Inequitable taxation, no supervision similar 
to their own, non-existence of state or savings-bank re- 
sponsibility, etc., have made no headway. Beacon Hill 
prices come high. 

* K * 

HE battle is still on with the apparent gains on the 

side of the Savings Bank Life Insurance. At the end 
of 20 years’ existence they had 70 millions in force. At 

(Concluded on page 32) 




















GAIN ano LOSS 
EXHIBIT 


FOR 1934 


Includes principal items from 
the Gain and Loss Exhibits 
of the filed statements of all 
the legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies. 


PRICES: © 
Single copy, 25c; 12 copies, $1.75; 
25 for $3; 50 for $5; 100 for $8; . 
500 for $38; 1000 for $60. Life 


THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut and 56th Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 MADISON AVENUE AT 60th STREET 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 


Double Indemnity 
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ects 
rial WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 
vide Companies reporting: American Cen- necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- 
nce. tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
er- Men’s Assurance, California-Western ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
‘ror States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 
ane Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
, Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Tve Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
the Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Oct. 27 ment Nov. 3 ment Nov. 10 ment Nov. 17 ment 
-— Leans p $242,303 3.42 $321,192 4.29 $321,922 3.40 $323,520 8.27 
y 1 Farm Property ........-seecesseess grip —— Pigeon tos Pa 9061,066 ae benny capt 
te 4 On Dwellings and Business Property. ... _ 1,676,760 _ 38.08 ; S.058,00% : 33.58 ’ 601,791 ; 6.36 758,976 19.41 
ane I ge en $1,919,063 27.11 $3,233,079 43.21 $923,713 9.76 $1,082,496 27.68 
~~ Geenstttes $242,245 3.42 $91,280 1.22 $42,000 AA $52,438 1.34 
OTNGS cccesesessesereeseseeeeeseeeeeeee 000 
on- StockS ccccccesccessscccscescsecsecseces = Rey vices = nee a etna = rs ; wcchons a aad seo : ore 
rk- RED iv. ccncsnccenksnncsonnsneaent $242,245 3.42 $91,280 1.22 $50,775 53 $52,438 1.34 
— pened espcies eh aie anger anea $2,072,416 29.28 $1,313,052 17.55 $2,025,510 21.40 $399,783 10.22 
SO- DEE -cccicee ecatbenssavehnacaceukiws 29,653 42 72,500 97 20,000 21 12,030 31 
= WN coc cic aoaeheiaalacassanmewess " $2,102,069 ~ 29.70 "$1,385,552 ~ 18.52 "$2,045,510 «21.61 $411,760 10.53 
ing Government Securities v ’ ; Ss 3 . 
ave U. S. Government Bonds ........... - 1.23 $1,406,378 18.81 *$5,123,813 54.12 +$1,854,163 47.41 
Cameeiem DOME cccccvccccccccccsncecs .09 1,070 — 0a “es 8”. meee eve 
een Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... ss  # #4. jeaewee er rT noah soe 
nst State, County, Municipal .............. 38.41 1,254,145 16.76 1,101,571 11.64 159,691 11.76 
lar OE. icnssicdoneaneniundeaideaie 39.73 $2,661,593 35.58 $6,225,384 «65.76 $2,313,854 59.17 
re- Miscellaneous Securities 
. DE CiADGGESEEREESRCDESESROReCEeNOOOO 08 4 0 0 | abebbad ose $109,250 1.46 $220,700 2.33 iseeee _ 
Till DED Gb vhCSCREESREded OK CeCO es EOS ove $3,000 .04 1,000 -01 1,000 01 $50,000 1.28 
es $3,000 —-.04 $110,250 1.47 $221,700 «~—S—«2.34 $50,000 1.28 
Recapitulation 
the EF Ge tadcnkakun cds pinedkusdvedears $5,125,611 72.42 $4,175,175 55.80 $8,513,594 89.93 $2,766,022 70.73 
ME nha ciahuackauisecuaksbusdamanie 32,653 46 73,500 98 29,775 31 62,030 1.59 
ond eT eT ee eee 1,919,063 27.12 3,233,079 43.22 923,713 9.76 1,082,496 27.68 
At SEE nic naltdasneabeadetewabuietmends "$7,077,327 100.00 $7,481,754 100.00 "$9,467,082 100,00 "$3,910,548 100.00 
*Including $6,875 Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. Including $15,875 Bonds received in exchange for 
mortgages through Federal refinancing. tIncluding $70,000 Bonds received in exchange for mortgage through Federal refinancing. {Including 
— $46,100 Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 
co, Provident Mutual Dividends a ee I I OE NE 
7 RRR EERE EEE EEE EE EE EEE EE EEE EEEEEEEK EEE 
Unchanged 
M. A. Linton, president of the 
— ° —~ OQ ~ Ty i 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance LIFE INSURANCE SER\ ICE 
Company, has announced that the | 
. . | 
present general dividend scale of the ND UBLIC PINION 
: | h N | 
company will be continued for the A P O 
calendar year of 1936. 
The interes i . : re : 
© tase om optional set PRESENT DAY experience in life insurance representation calls 
tlements and on dividends left to ac- f ; : ; di ft] £ that int 
. e a - . ry } *TS a y > 7 > ) = 
cumulate with the Company will be or an increasing understan ing © 1e value ¢ 1at intan 
4 per cent. gible asset known as public opinion. 
The vast public, complex organism though it is, may readily 
enough have its attention drawn to all sorts of claims and 
. . . . 
Mutual Trust Life novelties on the part of merchants and services. And in that 
I C sense people may be said to be thinking or a business, which 
nsurance sompany in these days of organized publicity it is not difficult to | 
PURELY MUTUAL induce them to do. 
FULL LEVEL PREMIUM B then an institution invites the steady outlay of sub 
THREE PERCENT RESERVES | ut when an institution invites the steady outlay sub- | 
| stantial funds, as life insurance does, 
PARTICIPATING INSURANCE _ ‘ , — 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND it is one thing to have the public thinking oF you and 
CHILDREN your service. It is still another thing to have people think- 
| 
| 2 : 2 tT, 2 , 7 
$ ing WITH you, planning WITH you, and acting WITH you 
PIONEER IN JUVENILE in the serious gurpeee of making life insurance provisions 
INSURANCE POLICIES | ‘ 
“JUST LIKE DAD’S” : : : 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York and 
OPERATES EAST AND WEST its field representatives seek to observe this guiding principle 
MEN WHO BELIEVE THEY HAVE in life insurance field work 
foay nee AGENCY QUALIFICATIONS 
MAY OBTAIN FULL PARTICULARS BY 
ADDRESSING THE AGENCY DEPART- 
MENT. ia ia . , s 
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Way Down East 
(Concluded from page 30) 


end of 25 years they have approximately 190 millions. 
Granted that it is easier to get a law on the books than 
to pry it loose later, it seems to me that insurance men 
should concentrate on unanswerable, unexplainable points. 
If every life underwriter in Massachusetts sought out five 
savings-bank depositors; informed them that their banks, 
of which they are part owners, were paying higher divi- 
dends to insurance depositors than they were to them, and 
asked their explanation, possibly they would start some- 
thing. The law says the funds must be kept separate, so 
apparently the investment department acts with more 
intelligence when choosing investments for the preferred 


group 


HAT if a picked group of underwriters sought in- 
gered to impress members of the outside group 
who, acting as philanthropists, subsidize the system and 
explained to them that they were being used as suckers! 
\ small group of well-informed savings-bank depositors 
in each city could easily take their bank out of the insur- 
ance business as no intelligent person likes to be played 
for a sucker. 

Life insurance companies are disinclined to enter a 
quarrel even in defense of their rights, but there is noth- 
ing to prevent an insurance man with right on his side, 
from fighting against that which unjustly and with no 
benefit to the community would put him out of business. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


The board of directors of the Pacific Mutual Life of Los 
Angeles have elected George I. Cochran chairman of the 
board and A. N. Kemp president and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The Western & Southern Life of Cincinnati has voted 
to increase its capital from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. A 
larger capital is needed to carry on the business. 














The United States Life 


Insurance Co. 
In the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Par- 

ticipating Policies Only. 

Over 85 Years of Service to 
Policyholders 


Good Territory for personal producers, under 
direct contract. 


HOME OFFICE 
101 Fifth Avenue New York City 


























Program For Life 





Counsel Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel 
will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 


REBUILDING 





New York, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Dec. 3 and 4. The following 
papers will be presented: 

Sam B. Sebree, associate counsel, 
Midland Life of Kansas City, Mo.— 
“The Life Insurance Law of Mis- 
souri.” 

Carrol M. Shanks, associate gen- 
eral solicitor, Prudential of Newark— 
“The Law of Railroad Reorganization 
as Affecting Institutional Investors.” 

Professor William R. Vance, School 
of Law, Yale University, New Haven 
Conn. — “Interstate Aspects of the 
Liquidation and Reorganization of 
Insurance Corporations.” 


Correction 

The table “Actual vs. Expected 
Mortality” in the November 14th 
issue of The Spectator contains an 
error in the “Averages” column for 
the Prudential Insurance Company. 
Under this caption we show ratios for 
the years 1925 to 1929, 77.27; 1930 
to 1934, 69.03, and 1920 to 1934, 64.72. 
These averages should read: 1925 to 
1929, 61.07; 1930 to 1934, 58.00; 1920 





Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 
sion shot businesses. 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE 


at the same time that he 
rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 
2nd year 32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 


5th and subsequent years 
$54.08 


For Futt Detaits WRITE 


KENTUCKY 























to 1934, 59.37. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 
By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HEN life insurance agents discuss business insur- 
W ance with their prospects, they are quite likely to 
be told that “it’s a good idea all right, but the business 
isn’t doing so well now, and we’d better not take on any- 
thing new until times get better in our line.” Some agents 
may persuade such objectors that when business is not 
so good is just the time when they can least afford to be 
without the protection of business insurance. Other 
agents will look around to see what lines of business are 
on the upgrade and are therefore most likely to feel 
ready to take on something new. From time to time this 
column will make suggestions that will work in with 
The Spectator’s Prospecting department (Page 12 of 
this issue) in showing where the hard-times cry can 
most probably be avoided in prospecting for both busi- 
ness insurance and the personal lines. 


* aS 


N the past week indeed business improvement was re- 
ported so widely that almost any prospect might be 
encouraged. The Federal Reserve bulletin for November 
heralds the most substantial economic progress since the 
depression began; the American Federation of Labor 
forecasts “an industrial boom within the next few years,” 
and the Federal Housing Administration reports “a grow- 
ing trend toward recovery in the building trades through- 
out the country.” In the meantime discussion is still go- 
ing on of the statement issued last Friday by Governor 
Marriner S. Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board ex- 
plaining that the present situation in the stock market 
does not justify Federal intervention. This official bless- 
ing has startled some observers, but does not seem un- 
warranted. The steady rise of security values in the past 
few months has been, in part, an accurate index of the 
growing popular confidence in business. 
* * * 
goer ty average security prices in the weeks 
ended Nov. 16 and 23, 1935, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change as follows: 
Nov. 16 Nov. 23 
Tuesday Saturday Monday Saturday 


70 industrials 144.02 146.13 146.08 146.13 
30 rails 29.71 31.81 31.54 33.30 
100 stocks 109.73 111.84 111.72 112.28 
30 bonds 93.03 93.60 93.73 94.56 


* * o* 


TEEL ingot production in the United States rose 2 

points in the past two weeks to 54% per cent of 
capacity, The Iron Age estimates, reporting also that its 
scrap composite has advanced to $13 per gross ton, a 
new high for the year. While automotive orders have 
sharply increased, support has come also from the rail- 
roads, construction and miscellaneous lines. 


* * * 


HEAT rose 2 to 3% cents on the Chicago Board of 

Trade last week, after having made only fractional 
gains in the preceding week; other grains were less ac- 
tive. On the other hand, cotton futures, which had ad- 
vanced substantially the week before, lost 1 to 16 points 
last week. The strength of wheat reflects favorable 
underlying domestic conditions and some improvement 
abroad. 








The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
SECRETARY TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna, 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Independence Square 























OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for 
General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 




















Equitable Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 
For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 
For further information, write 


L. H. Hannah, Manager of Agencies 

















GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 


1014 Kanawha Street 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Ask about our Attractive Agency Contracts with 
Home Office Registration, and our Modern Policies 
with Low Net Cost 
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Continental Assurance Co. 
of Chicago 


Continental Assurance Co. of 
through its 
has 


HE 

Chicago, 
m & 
creased premium rates to became ef- 
Dec. 15th. The increases ap- 
ply to practically all plans. The 
rate of increase on several plans at 


president, 


Berrens, announced in- 


fective 


representative ages is given below. 

One policy introduced is an 
augmented 10- or 20-year family pro- 
tection contract purchasable in con- 
junction with ordinary life and other 
specified policies. At age 35 the extra 
premium for a monthly income of $10, 
10 years certain, is $7.02 annually on 
the 10-year option and $8.54 on the 20- 
year option. : 

The company has issued a complete- 
ly revised rate book and has discon- 
tinued their ordinary life — multiple 
options policy. The annual premium 
rates, without disability benefit, on 
several of the more popular plans are 
shown, at representative ages, in the 
table below: 


new 








CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Annual Premium Rates per $1,000—Non.-par. 
—Without W.P. Benefits 


American Experience 344°% Reserve Basis 
Com- 


COVERAGES 


AND 


COSTS 


Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
NCREASES in non - participating 

rates preliminary to the entire re- 
vision of the rate book in 1936 have 
been announced by the Lincoln Nation- 
al Life of Fort Wayne. Nearly all 
non-participating rates in the com- 
pany’s rate book have been increased. 
Cash values are changed only for the 
endowment annuity (insurance with 
retirement life income) plans and for 
the retirement annuity. Extra rates 
for disability benefits have been 
changed only for the Five-Star annui- 
ties, whose maturity values, premiums 
and non-forfeiture values have all been 
increased. Certain of the premium 
rates have not been changed. Among 
these are the rates on participating 
and joint life policies, extra family in- 
come premiums, survivorship annuity 
premiums, group premiums, and the 
extra premiums for sub-standard in- 
surance. It must be noted, however, 
that the total sub-standard premium 
will be increased, but this is due to the 
increase in the standard rate and not 
to an increase in the extra rate because 
of the additional hazard. 








mercial 20- Ord. ‘: . ‘ 

Age Ordi- Pay- 20-Year Life Life  10- Payor rates for juvenile insurance 

at nary ment Endow- Endow. Expect- Year : : . 
Issue Life Life ment at85 ancy Term* will be increased approximately 4 per 
25 $16.26 $23.48 $42.08 $16.52 $11.17 $8.33 cent. 
30 17.64 26.05 42.43 19.06 12.72 8.71 = ° 
35 20.82 29.29 43.20 22.17 15.30 9.75 Endowment options 1 and 2, con- 
40 25.05 33.38 44.64 26.28 18.45 11.88 + 43 : : 

45 30.65 3851 4706 3180 2233 15.58 sisting of paid-up insurance granted 
50 38.08 45.03 50.95 39.38 29.25 21.59 at maturity of endowment policies, will 
Non-renewable; convertible within eight 2 
years not be changed. Option 3—which 
INCREASE IN RATES—NON-PAR. 

(Effective December 15, 1935) 

Age Commercial 20-Payment 20-Year 
at Ordinary Life Life Endowment 
Issue $ % $ % x % 
25 54 3.67 1.34 6.05 1.11 2.71 
30 72 4.26 1.49 6.07 1.12 2.71 
5 76 3.79 1.47 5.28 1.11 2.64 
10 .79 3.26 1.43 4.48 ° 1.10 2.53 
45 R80 2.68 1.35 3.63 1.08 2.35 
50 81 2.17 1.26 2.88 1.03 2.06 
55 80 1.70 1.13 2.16 99 1.77 
Ordinary Life Life 
Endow. at 85 Expectancy 10-Year Term 

s % $ % $ &% 
25 54 3.38 10 90 .03 36 
30 72 3.93 3! 2.66 nil nil 
35 .76 3.55 35 2.34 07 72 
40 79 3.10 37 2.05 14 1.19 
45 80 2.58 .40 1.74 -23 1.50 
50 81 2.10 43 1.47 .38 1.79 
55 74 1.51 57 1.55 64 2.12 
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takes the form of an annuity—will be 
changed to conform with the new an- 
nuity rates. 

Guaranteed values have not been 
changed except in the case of endow- 
ment and annuity policies and retire- 
ment income contracts. The company 
has long considered that the maturity 
values under their endowment annuity 
policies have been inadequate, with the 
consequence that they have been in- 
creased. The new maturity values un- 
der endowment annuities have been in- 
creased as follows: 

At age 55 increased from $1555 per 
unit to $1610. 

At age 58 increased from $1445 per 
unit to $1514. 

At age 60 increased from $1375 per 
unit to $1450. 

At age 62 increased from $1300 per 
unit to $1386. 

At age 65 increased from $1200 per 
unit to $1290. 

The increase in maturity values ac- 
counts for a material part of the in- 
crease in premium rates on endow- 
ment annuities. As an illustration, at 
age 30 the premium for one unit of 
Five-Star Endowment Annuity at age 
62 has been increased from $27.58 to 
$30.06, a difference of $2.48. Of this 
increase $1.20 is due to the increase in 
the maturity value. As a partial offset 
to this increase in maturity values, the 
Lincoln National has again introduced 
into their endowment annuity con- 
tracts the “excess interest” provision 
whereby the guaranteed monthly an- 
nuities will be increased by such share 
of interest in excess of 342 per cent per 
annum as may be apportioned by the 
board of directors of the company. 

It is evident that an increase in the 
maturity values of the endowment an- 
nnity will necessitate an increase in 
the reserves under these contracts 
which will, in turn, produce increased 
guaranteed values. The maturity 
value is, of course, the cash value of 
the contract at date of maturity. 

The company retains the former ba- 
sis whereby each $1,000 of endowment 
annuity provides a monthly income of 
$10 for males and $9.09 for females, 
guaranteed for 100 months certain and 
for life thereafter. If a monthly in- 
come of $10 is desired for a female, the 
amount of insurance has to be in- 
creased 10 per cent. 











